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clectic is one of my favorite words. When 

I think of this expression, I envision the 

unexpected, an amalgam of contrasts ... and 
possibilities. 

This issue is eclectic in the best sense of the word. 
We have united the words and works of women 
artists and makers from the United States, Canada, 
the U.K., Australia and Chile. We highlight a print- 
ing and dyeing process derived from eucalyptus 
leaves; the work of an artist who creates bespoke 
lighting for museum-quality art collections; and we 
get to know three milliners who specialize in creat- 
ing memorable hats for stage and film — including 
hats worn by Sir Ian McKellen in Mother Goose and 
Peter Capaldi in the BBC’s Doctor Who — along with 
a floral artist who creates her own extravagant head- 
pieces inspired by the fantasy world. 

How, you may ask, do stories with origins in 
such different places and disparate mediums end 
up in one issue? I guess you could call it the magic 
of Women Create, and the reality that so much of 
what we do is serendipitous, resulting in a mosaic- 
like collection of stories that often exceeds our 
wildest dreams. Because we do not assign stories 
looking for a specific theme or angle — other than 
the framework of the artist’s own authentic story 
and an insight into her creative processes — there 
is always an element of the unknown. 

And when we receive a story on the deadline 
day, we are sometimes caught off guard. While the 
photos of an artist’s work aren’t usually a surprise 
since we ve seen a preview, their backstory often is. 

Take Susan Faye Carr, winner of our Design- 
A-Bag contest. We knew very little about Susan, 
other than the fact she submitted a beautiful logo 
for consideration in the contest we held for our new 
Women Create tote bags. But then, she shared her 
story. We learned that the logo ultimately evolved 
from a tribute to a beloved pet and was part of a 
cathartic and poignant process for her that took her 
down many unexpected “side streets.” 
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We learned that Jenni Barry, whose work is 
heavily inspired by the Japanese art of kimekomi, 
found her way after some rocky years — and 
defying the odds given to her by doctors when she 
was in a life-threatening accident at 14. 

Not only do they share their backstories, 
Women Create artists also take the time to reflect 
on the techniques behind their creative processes, 
which aren’t always linear or easy to articulate. 
They find a way to patiently explain the steps ina 
given project so that we can follow along. 

In the case of the three theatrical milliners, they 
somehow managed to slow down long enough to 
share their hat-making methods with us, despite 
other pressing deadlines, commission work, an 
imminent exhibition, and the demands of juggling 
a creative life — including shifts at a day job. 

The creative process may be best summed up 
by our cover artist, Alexandria Sorrels: “When 
an art piece is made, the question I often get is: 
Do you know what you're going 
to make before you make it? The 
answer is: usually no. I trust 
my subconscious to communi- 
cate through the skill sets I have 
learned, and through my hands, 
to create. I think that’s why they 
come out emotional looking. Often 
no logic is present, just a feeling 
that needs to be seen.” 

We are grateful for all of those 
feelings that need to be seen and 


for everyone accompanying us on 
this magical, eclectic journey. 


gee 


Jennifer Blot, Editor in Chief 
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ALEXANDRIA SORRELS 


, 


In a dusty little valley nestled 
against the Blue Mountains resides 
a basket maker/fiber artist who 
allows her wandering mind and 
hands to work cohesively together. 
Born and raised in Walla Walla, 

Washington, 
began weaving baskets nine years 
ago. Her initial goal was to bring 
back the trade of basketry to her 
valley, but unlocked its ability to 
translate into art and connect with 
the community. She is the founder 
of Fiber And Fuzz Studio. 
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lam number nine of 10 kids. 


Growing up, it was always so loud in the house. 
The vacuum going, kids yelling, mom yelling, 
dogs barking, doors slamming, box TV on blast. I 
learned at a young age the necessity of being able 
to tune it out. Crafting was my main go-to to help 
block out all the noise. During the third grade, I 
began homeschooling. It was fun at first: Hours 
were flexible, I got to spend more time with my 
mom and I could have my toys with me while 
studying. 

But as the older kids began to move out and 
my parents’ time got shifted to helping with my 
sister’s recovery after she was hit by a car, the noise 
at the house died down. And it not only got quiet, 
it got really lonely. Making things was my solace. 
It was my lifeline for a few years, especially when 
I became a teenager. I made anything and every- 
thing — crocheted scarves, beanies, cup cozies, 
woven beaded bracelets, paper beads, papier- 
maché masks, jean quilts, costume jewelry, 
mobiles — and knitted everything. 

In my late teens, my other sister and I even 
apprenticed under a local artist, Bill Piper. He 
taught us photography and some pottery, but 
my favorite was sculpture. I would model for my 
sister while she molded wax to be casted and then 
poured with bronze. We even got to help carve 
one of Bill’s own works, a limestone carving. 
He showed us how to chisel the smooth curves 
into rock. Bill was a big influence and a natural 
teacher. 

Later, I married my best friend, Carl, and 
started having children. And I found myself in 
the unescapable solitude again that I tried so hard 
to escape as a child. I didn’t realize how isolating 
being a mom was, especially to children with 
special needs. Again, I turned to crafting. But it 
wasn’t until I picked up basket weaving that I 
found confidence, community and the ability to 
tap into some old teachings. 
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whim. I was originally learning how to spin fiber and 
weave cloth when the fiber guild emailed out a flyer 
about a basket-weaving workshop. It truly was love 
at first weave. I went to my mom and showed her 
my first basket as soon as the workshop was over; 
and by happenstance, she had a large container of 
rattan and books on weaving baskets in storage. She 
said she found them at a yard sale. I couldn’t stop 
playing/weaving with the material. It felt so natural 
yet challenging. Like the high I used to get when 
playing soccer in grade school. I couldn’t wait to see 
what style of basket I could teach myself next. 

By the time my daughter turned 3, I decided I 
wanted to make a career out of weaving baskets. 
My husband thought I was crazy but supported me 
anyway. [had a gut feeling that I could make it work. 

It was aslow lead-up to any sort of form of success. 
Until one day, when I decided to add color — lots of 
it, actually. I picked up a couple of boxes of general 
acid dyes and bundles of rattan and went to work. 
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I felt like I was breaking the rules somehow. It felt 
like I was graffitiing a tradition and it was exciting. 
The simplicity of neutrals went out the window and 
I was able to tap deeper into my imagination and the 
other possibilities there are with design and basketry. 

My first year selling at the local farmers’ market 
allowed me to weave a lot. There was so much 
weaving because there was a demand for it and, as 
a result, I put in countless hours making the same 
basket style again and again and again. 

For someone with ADHD, that became a chal- 
lenge even if every basket was colored differently. 
So, I started finding ways to add little changes to each 
basket. I would always get the most honest feedback 
from passersby at the market: “Honey, look! This 
one looks like a butt.” They would laugh and even 
purchase it because it put a smile on their faces and 
because it was unique. And to be honest, I don’t think 
I was charging enough. But this all fueled my already 
strong need to explore and experiment with texture 
and design. 
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Eventually, | began 


manipulating traditional techniques 
and developing art pieces. I feel the 
results represent my ever-busy mind. 
It came about when I had a day when I 
didn’t have to make something specific 
(at the time, I was weaving and selling 
my baskets at the farmers’ market) and 
began exploring the material more. 

Asmall piece of rattan is fragile on its 
own. It requires a structure to create a 
strong functional base and shape. But 
if you weave multiple strands over and 
under each other, and after much repe- 
tition, it will hold a shape. It surprised 
me: It was sturdy. It was a chaotic mess. 
It felt like the embodiment of my mind 
in basket form. 

Never have I been good with words, 
so finding an outlet to express myself 
has been life-changing. I never thought 
weaving baskets would bring me such 
peace within myself — especially after 
I realized a basket doesn’t have to look 
like a basket. 

My process hasn’t changed much over 
the years. I don’t plan as muchas I prob- 
ably should. I am horrible at drawing so 
I will do a very rough sketch of shapes 
I have in mind. My work is primarily 
created from measurements. It’s hard 
to add length to a basket without jeop- 
ardizing its structural integrity, so one 
needs to make the correct cuts. Luckily, 
math was my strong suit in school. 

I calculate base and height and any 
intake from the shapes I plan to explore 
and it’s: Snip, snip, cut, cut, and splash in 
some water and we are weaving. If 1am 
planning to incorporate color — which 
is likely — I make sure I have the colors 
I need on hand or set a day to dye what 
I need. 
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I typically do big dye days, 
coloring as much as I can because it is a tedious 
process, and also because I do my best not to 
waste any pigment. As a result, I get a good 
gradient of colors through exhausting the dye 
baths. It’s definitely an all-day event. Combining 
the colors helps me determine what pattern I 


plan to use. Sometimes, even as I am weaving, 
I notice the colors will communicate a need to 
change the intended shape. It sounds crazy but, 
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depending on the weaving pattern, some colors 
are exposed more than others and can alter the 
mood of the work. When an art piece is made, the 
question I often get is: Do you know what you're 
going to make before you make it? The answer is: 
usually no. I trust my subconscious to commu- 
nicate through the skill sets I have learned, and 
through my hands, to create. I think that’s why 
they come out emotional-looking. Often no logic 
is present, just a feeling that needs to be seen. 
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It’s hard to tell my story of 


where I am at without mentioning three really 
important creative women in my life. They played 
key roles in where I am today. 

The bright wild colors of my baskets got the 
attention of others, including an amazing artist 
(another weaver) named Kim Nemeth. She came 
to my first ever pop-up and talked to me about a 
shop she wanted to open. The back would be for her 
studio and the front would be full of local artisan 
goods. A space for functional art, she called it. 

A few months later, she opened up shop and 
now some of my work is available for purchase 
at The Cotton Wool. Kim’s themed group shows 
have aided in my growth in art, simply by being 
a fun challenge and giving the verbal directive of 
freedom to do what we want. 

Sometime between the initial conversation with 
Kim and the opening of her shop, I was approached 
by another woman looking to secure business in a 
craft, Jess Portas (a potter). She was getting ready 
to land a location to open the first all-access pottery 
studio in Walla Walla. But she wanted to diversify 
it a little by offering classes in other mediums. 
So, she asked me, “Will you teach basketry at The 
Refinery?” Of course, I said yes. And until I open up 
my own class space, at the future “Basket Ranch,” 
I teach basketry classes there. 
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But the one who was there in 


the beginning, who egged me on to try out the 
market, who listened to me cry about balancing 
parenting and hand-crafting artwork, is 
Elaine Vandiver of Old Homestead Alpacas (a 
shepherdess). The fiber from her alpacas is 
incorporated in my tapestry pieces. 

Whenever either of us is having a rough day 
at work, there’s a quick text message back-and- 
forth and we are back at it. And when we have a 
successful new launch, we are ready to celebrate 
each other’s winnings. She is also the one who 
kept pushing me to set up my website and start 
a monthly newsletter. 

I truly don’t know where my business or 
woven work would be without these inspiring 
women in my corner. 
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| | a fixer-upper on a good-sized lot on the edge of 
town. There is enough land to grow plants for 
basket weaving. It will be the Basket Ranch. On 
e weekends, we will have basket-weaving retreats 
and also a gift shop by the roadside. 
The kids are excited to help and are already 
(f) planning their own entrepreneurial endeavors. 
Of course, we are just in the beginning planning 
~ phase of this undertaking. But we have high 
|-—— hopes things will be open in a year. 
In the meantime, you can find my work at 
The Cotton Wool and sign up for an in-person 
basketry class at The Refinery. 


www-.FiberAndFuzzStudio.com 
INSTAGRAM: FiberAndFuzzStudio 
FACEBOOK: FiberAndFuzzStudio 
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KAREN REID KURTZ was born and raised in Guelph, 
Ontario. Right out of high school, she started working at 
a busy local flower shop. Her boss taught floral design at 
the University of Guelph (in collaboration with Flowers 
Canada) so she was lucky to have some professional 
design training; and, with excellent mentoring, Karen 
moved on to have her own shop. She started out 


managing Ray’s Flowers in Guelph and ended up 


purchasing it. After 26 years of running a successful 
business, the opportunity to sell and retire at SO came 
upon her ... only to discover that retirement was boring, 
and she was missing being creative. Karen now teaches 
floral design and has a floral studio, Narbail Productions, 
where she continues to create for clients and events. 


With over 40 years of experience in customer service, 
designing, creating, and managing my own floral busi- 
ness, I’ve held every possible position, and the evolution 
of my artistry continues. My floral adventures are always 
revealing exciting opportunities around every corner. 


Y HAPPY PLACE 


After selling my business and retiring, I knew 
that my work as an artist couldn’t possibly be finished. I 
built a two-story studio in Guelph, where I could teach 
workshops and classes and continue to create. It’s truly a 
wonderful experience getting to encourage others to follow 
their design dreams, along with the joy of watching students 
discover their potential. 

I love inspiring people to find their own style and think 
outside of the box. 

My work has won first place in a number of floral design 
contests and has been featured in over a dozen magazines, 
from floral to fashion and fantasy. In 2022, I won best in 
show for Toronto’s Fleurs de Villes “Femmes” competition, 
a floral celebration of remarkable women and an event filled 
with incredible subject matter and venues around Yorkville, 
overflowing with unique artistry. 
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When I got accepted to design for the 
Toronto Fleurs de Villes event, I was 
so thrilled. It’s such a great organi- 
zation, showcasing and pushing the 
limits of floral design couture. For 
those of you who aren't familiar with 
it, Fleurs de Villes travels the world 
picking floral designers to create fresh 
floral outfits for mannequins that are 
displayed for five days in high-traffic 
locations for the public to view. It’s 
amazing to see. 

Each designer is chosen to create a 
work based on an individual person of 
distinction, depending on the theme. 
The designer is given a photo to use 
as inspiration for their design. Then, 
a mannequin is sent five to seven days 
before the event, and the designer 
creates a floral representation of that ™ 
person. 

My first response to the person I got was: Oh 
boy ....how am I going to create a floral fashion 
to symbolize Laura Secord? She definitely isn’t as 
flamboyant as Jennifer Lopez or Lady Gaga. The 
more I thought about it, the bigger the challenge 
was and the more creative I became. 

To start, I put pen to paper and started drawing: 
Where were the parts going to start and end? The 
outfit had to come apart to be transported and 
then reassembled at the venue. What were my 
mechanics going to be? What would my flower 
choice be? 

Since I hadn’t done anything like this before, so 
many questions were going through my head. I’ve 
created floral fashion in fresh and artificial, but I 
had never made couture of all fresh florals, for a 
mannequin, to last five days. I was so invested I 
thought about it day and night. I was excited — 
and nervous. 
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The designers were allowed to use a small 
amount of dried or preserved materials. So that 
was my starting point, and this I could do ahead 
of time. 

The mannequin needed to be covered with 
plastic wrap so it didn’t get damaged. Then, two 
days before the event, I had the flowers delivered, 
cut and treated. The day before, my oasis was 
soaked, and it took almost two cases. The night 
before, I started designing and praying I had 
enough product. 

When creating something like this, I wanted 
to portray who Laura was and the feeling of the 
era. I chose chocolate, caramel and toffee roses; a 
mix of bronze cymbidium orchids from red choc- 
olate, brownie and bloodstone cymbidiums; and 
champagne and peach spray roses, alstroemeria 
and burgundy button mums and blush cremons. 


here were many features of Laura 
Secord’s photo: She had a bonnet, 
curly hair, a collar, fringed shirt 
cuffs and a fringe around the bottom of her 
skirt with plain laced-up loafers. All these 
elements needed to shine in my design. 
Attention to detail is so important. 

To complete my design, I needed to cover 
the base of the mannequin, which also had 
to be floral and work with the design. I 
created a cameo of Laura Secord as we see 
on her chocolates, and the water decanter, 
which she had with her on her walk. I made 
a tree for a little composition balance and a 
stone path to create the effect of her being 
outdoors. It all came together beautifully. 
This was such a great experience, and I was 
so happy to be voted best in show. 

If you have the opportunity to either join 
or see the Fleurs de Villes show in your area, 
Lhighly recommend it: Their designs are out 
of this world. 
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PASSION FOR 
LORAL FASHION 


My love of design has taken me in many direc- 
tions, but one of the most satisfying has been my 
endeavours in floral fashion. For the past seven 
years, I’ve been teaching myself how to create 
floral “couture.” 

It all started one day when I found myself with 
an abundance of dusty miller. It was so beautiful 
with its velvety texture, silvery-gray colouring and 
smooth curve of the leaves. I had been thinking 
about trying to make an outfit — or floral “fashion” 
— at the time, and decided to draw a design of the 
mechanics of how I would house and hold these 
lovely leaves. 

To create the dusty miller design, I formed a full 
long skirt from chicken wire, which opened easily 
at the back for wearing. I added a soft foam waist- 
band for comfort and to cover any sharp edges, and 
ties to do up the skirt in the back. A dusty miller 
stick-on bra was created and all the leaves fanned 
outwards from the center, glued on using fresh 
floral glue (any other kind would burn the leaves). 


Next, I added all the leaves to the skirt, starting 
at the bottom and working up and around, making 
sure they were facing forward and in perfect 
condition. Each piece was woven in and out of the 
chicken wire to ensure it was secure and stayed 
in place when the model moved. I also created a 
necklace, crafted from a metal necklace frame. 
Dusty miller leaf tips were glued to it — simple 
yet stunning. 

Twelve hours later, it was finished. Now, for 
some photos: My first model was my daughter, 
who always supports me and my crazy ideas. 

I must say my first attempt at floral fashion 
encouraged me to keep creating more. 
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ASTERS OF 
DESIEN 


My design skills have been honed and developed 
over many years. I love learning about new tech- 
niques and continue to take courses from master 
designers around the world — artists like Hitomi 
Gilliam, Francoise Weeks, Brenna Quan and Sue 
McLeary, just to name a few. 
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REATIVITY AND 
COLLECTING 


I collect things in nature that inspire me. At the 
time, I have no set plan for them but, somehow, 
they always become a part of one of my designs. 
I enjoy working in mixed mediums, using both 
real and artificial or dried florals, plants, barks, 
pods, birch stones, sticks, moss, metal, etc. Alarge 
fresh floral piece can be completely transformed 
by adding some bark or berries, and a piece of 
curly willow can bring your design to life. 
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EANINGFUL 
MECHANICS 


Just like with a painting, where the drawing is the 
foundational piece of the work, the mechanics of a 
floral design are the most important aspect. To have 
a successful design, you need great mechanics. I’ve 
always had the ability to create a vessel to house the 
designs I envision, thanks to the knowledge I’ve 
absorbed from fellow artists and master designers, 
and my own inventing through trial and error. I’ve 
been able to design and create well-constructed 
projects that maintain their structure and form. 

A large portion of my work is custom-made for 
homes, offices or events. I also create for functions 
and photo shoots. 


¥ ENDING THE 
OedRULES 


It seems there used to be strict rules for designing in 
the floral industry, many of which I break regularly. 
There are definitely important formulas and steps 
to follow when you're first learning to design, but so 
much of my art is made by relying on my feelings. 
One of my floral mentors told me once that I was an 
“instinctual designer,” designing by feeling and adding 
my intuition to create balance with texture and colour. 


Working with living flowers for a fashion piece is time 
sensitive, as they stay fresh for only two to five days, 
depending on the individual mechanics. Some designs can 
be refrigerated or put in a hydration chamber (a method 
invented by Gregor Lersch), which is a technique that helps 
to keep florals fresh and allows them to last longer. 

Not all my work is done in fresh florals, because they are 
fragile and can only be created a few days ahead. Working 
with artificial and dried florals allows me the time needed 
for detailed work and the mobility of the fashion. The client 
can then see the design ahead of time and request changes if 
needed. If the fashion is created for a photo shoot or event, 
transporting it is much easier and the models can normally 
get ready themselves. It also makes the floral fashion lighter, 
as working with real flowers can get very heavy. 


REATING WITH LIVING AND 
ARTIFICIAL FLORALS 


Once a design is finished and ready for an event, a 
final fitting is done. Next, the models need their makeup 
and hair done, and professional makeup artists and 
hair stylists are brought in. This can take a few hours. 

For some events, the photographer comes in to take 
photos before the event — or if the fashion is done 
solely for a photo shoot. (Not all event fashions have 
photo shoots.) 

This collaboration is when the magic happens, and 
the design is brought to life. Each photo shoot can take 
anywhere from three to six hours. If there is more 
than one model and more than one location where 
pictures are being taken, it’s a full day. The photogra- 
pher puts their final touches on the photos and voila!: 
magazine-ready. 


yE ERMAIDS AND 
MYSTICAL CREATE 


For this project, I designed a fantasy 
mermaid for a model who wanted 
shots for her portfolio. I knew I wanted 
to have a few options for both the head- 
pieces and the costume, especially 
since there wasn’t an actual fitting and 
I was working only from the model’s 
measurements. 

Flexibility is key, as adjustments 
often have to be made on-site if 
needed. My design was created in blue 
and green teal, with two headpieces: a 
large crown anda smaller tiara. There 
were two tops: One, a bra-style covered 
in moss, seashells and gems; and the 
other, a halter-style top with succu- 
lents, mosses, foliage and beads. Her 
tail fin was decorated with mosses, 
shells, blue pampas grass and assorted 
florals. 


about ” 


— GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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ARBAIL PRODUCTIONS 
MEETS NARNIA 


I was recently commissioned to create a “Narnia 
enchanted garden” event for a large technology 
company. They needed an impressive entrance 
table designed that was 5 feet wide by 16 feet long. 
Included in the landscape were large stumps and 
tree branches adorned with fairy lights. The table 
dripped with moss, bark, orchids and lanterns 
that hung from the branches. On each table, there 
were small wooden pedestal containers filled with 
succulents, mosses and bark. 

The best part for me was creating the fashions. 

I made three natural, mixed-media outfits and 
headpieces for the enchanted Narnia models to 


wear; they were the perfect addition to the magical 
garden. The job of the models was to wander 
around getting their pictures taken and mingling 
with the guests. 

Ihad so much fun making their forest fashion, 
which can be tricky as the costumes have to 
be strong enough to withhold movement, yet 
comfortable for the models to wear for an extended 
period of time. This is where good mechanics 
come into play. 

One was adorned with a fur shawl dripping in 
vines and hanging Amaranthus, his warrior cuffs 
accented with feathers and braided bear grass, 
with a birch necklace made from a small slab of 
birch and pussy willow buds. His costume was 
completed with an antlered headpiece and a staff 
with an amber glass globe and trailing vines. 


WomenCreate-com 


Another model had a birchbark top with a 
cabbage-leaf petalled skirt dripping with burlap 
and vines. A matching birch headpiece with 
wood roses, assorted foliage and pointed elf ears 
completed the look. 

The third model had a corset made from large 
pieces of palm bark, trimmed with dried bunny 
tails. Complementing her look were cuffs made 
with twine and matching bunny tail accents. A 
fullivy and fern foliage skirt finished her outfit. A 
necklace was added, made from a piece of a pine 
cone, a touch of foliage and a few berries. This 
model even had a long fur tail — very Narnia. 

Mission accomplished. 
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Creating for me is a bit of an obsession. It 
affects everything I do. Even when I’m cooking, 
following a recipe is hard for me. I love to put 
my own twist on everything I do. 

Sometimes the ideas flow so fast you can’t 
keep up with them, and this is when the sketch- 
book or notebook comes out. Other times, I’ve 
got nothing and that’s OK. If there is any advice 
I can give to other creators or designers, it’s: 
Don’t stress yourself out, take a walk, listen to 
some music, look at a book or flip through a 
magazine. Give yourself time to refocus and 
recharge. Being creative is a process. 


yay PECIAL PEOPLE 


None of what I do would be possible without the talent and 
expertise of the people who help to make the magic happen. First 
and most important, is my husband, Bruce, who is always there to 
set up, take down and build props for me. 

I’m also grateful for my models, hairstylists, makeup artists 
and amazing photographers. A very special thanks goes to my own 
dream team: Paige Potter, photographer; Alex Dekker, photographer; 
Rachael Jones, makeup artist, hair and photography; Jesse Botero, 
makeup artist; Heather Wickert, model; Katie Pew and Frank Pew, 
models; Bailey Reid, model; and Terra Greenough, model. 


Karen 


EMAIL: narbailproductions@gmail.com 
INSTAGRAM: FloralFashion_By_ KarenKurtz, 
NarbailDesigns_TheFlowerStudio 
FACEBOOK: NarbailDesign 
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Sandra Liotus PHOTOGRAPHY BY ERIC SLOMANSON 


Sandra Liotus is a principal of Sandra Liotus Lighting 
Design, LLC (SLLD), based in Newport, Rhode 
Island, and New York City. Her accomplishments 


in custom lighting design for fine art and interiors 
are recognized internationally. Sandra is a graduate 
of Carnegie Mellon University (Bachelor of Fine 
Art in industrial design, 1984), and has 35 years 

of professional experience. Her interests include 
traveling, drawing, painting, pets, museums, classic 
cars, classical music, architecture, preservation, 


preparing vegetarian meals and entertaining. 
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iscovering our creativity is eye- 

opening and invigorating. I first 

knew I loved art in the second 

grade, when I had a wonderful 
nun for an art teacher. I loved combining 
colors and found purple and blue to be my 
favorite mix. Sister Patricia raved and raved. 
My first confidence boost in creativity! 

I had many surgeries as a young person 
with complex knee constructions and tumor 
removals. I spent a lot of time alone and ina 
cast over long, hot summers. Even with a big 
family with lots of siblings, time was spent 
alone and I enjoyed it and could entertain 
myself easily. I began teaching myselfto draw 
and loved it. 

My father was a cabinet maker and 
furniture maker. I recall finding his book of 
intricate drawings of tools and furniture done 
in school. I was so fascinated and inspired by 
his work. I have his book and his drawings to 
this day and still gain inspiration. The inno- 
cence of his talent was mind-boggling to me, 
as no one had taught him, nor did he probably 
realize how good he was. 

After high school, I knew I wanted to 
do something in the creative arts, but 
I also knew I had to earn a living. I first 
went to a local art school in my hometown 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and dabbled 
in illustration, photography, painting 
and graphic design. I was able to build a 
portfolio of work to then apply to a major 
university. I looked at all the great schools, 
including Rhode Island School of Design 
in Providence, Rhode Island, and Carnegie 
Mellon University (CMU), in my hometown. 

CMU won out as I found it to have a 
wonderful design department where I could 
focus my attention on building a professional 
career in the arts that was both creative and 
one that I could earn a living at. I applied and 
handwrote a letter stating why I wanted to be 
a student there — and my letter and portfolio 
were accepted. 

I truly enjoyed the academic and artistic 
experience of the university, and it was an 
experience that changed my life and provided 
a confidence that I never had. 


COURTESY OF SANDRA LIOTUS 
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Sandra and David 
in their Newport 
Workshop. 
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fter graduating from college, I knew 

I wanted to live in New York City. 

I had visited my roommate from 

.college at her home in Brooklyn and 
could never get over The New York Times Sunday 
“help wanted” section, which was as thick as our 
hometown newspaper. Every job imaginable was 
advertised. 

I had a library background, as I worked in 
local and university libraries to help supplement 
my college education, and a law library position 
was my first paying job in Manhattan. It was a 
perfect job as I had to go all around the city to 
service the small law firm libraries, so I really 
got to know the city very well and very quickly. 
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One Sunday, I read the perfect ad in The New 
York Times. This, I thought, was it. It was with a 
lighting design firm and manufacturer looking 
for a right-hand person to work with the owner. 
This position would allow me to use my indus- 
trial design degree. I had to handwrite a letter 
describing why I was the perfect person for the 
job and submit my resume with it. 

I was called to be interviewed and spent a 
great deal of time with the owner, who hired 
me and and took me under his wing. I worked 
for him for about six years, learning all about 
designing products as well as manufacturing 
and promoting the products. It was a wonderful 
beginning to my career in design and, specifically, 
lighting design. I did a little bit of everything: 
marketing and graphic design; exhibit design for 
trade shows; product research and development; 
product design; sales and assembly instructions. 
It was ideal. 

My mentor also treated me well, providing 
me with memberships to museums in New York 
City and helping me put a down payment on my 
first apartment without a roommate. He was very 
supportive of me and treated me like a daughter. 
I was lucky. 

After I further evolved and left that position, I 
found another working with a different lighting 
firm, where the main emphasis was on lighting 
private homes and art collections. My mentor 
there was the first lighting designer at the Met 
Museum and created the department of lighting 
for the museum. Before that, there was not much 
thought of lighting in museums. It just happened 
with whatever was available at the time. 

My mentor was at the stage in his career where 
he was doing private consulting work designing 
lighting for private homes and art collections. 

Here, I learned a completely different area of 
lighting. I was interacting with very high-end 
clients — millionaires and billionaires — and 
seeing homes and artwork that were fit for 
museums. Viewing these incredible art collec- 
tions was like working in a different museum 
each day, and learning about the art of lighting 
art was new and exciting for me. It was creative 
and I enjoyed the interaction with sophisticated 
people. 


also learned a lot about the art I was lighting. 
Even though I had an art and design background, 
it inspired me to learn more about fine art, both 
classical and contemporary, and to appreciate it all. 

After my mentor became ill and was forced to 
retire, I took over the clients we had and became 
exclusively interested in fiber optic lighting tech- 
nology, which was in its infancy. It was the most 
creative lighting I had used, and it made the most 
sense. It was miniature, energy efficient, and gave 
infinite control on the lighting beam spread. I 
wanted to take this technology to the next level and 
not rely on any other lighting. 

At this time, I was so fortunate to meet my 
partner, David, who was working as the key 
engineer developing the technology over in 
England. When we met on a project in New York 


City, we were both at that age where we were 
experienced, seasoned professionals and wanted to 
be independent from working for others. David had 
the engineering background and I had the creative 
design background; it was a match made in heaven. 
We decided right away to start building a 
consulting business together and fill a gap that was 
missing in the lighting world: properly thought-out 
and executed lighting designs for interiors and art 
collections using the fiber optic lighting technology 
we both knew could be advanced to its next level. 


— RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


A client we will 
always remember 
with grace and 
appreciation, 
David Rockefeller 
Sr. filled his 
collections and 
homes with the 
finest art and 
antiques. 


e have been doing that now for 
over 30 years and have designed 
our technology so that we are 
preserving the art and fabrics 
we are lighting, avoiding all ultraviolet heat and 
bulbs at output. Our clients are some of the top 
art collectors in the world. We work with archi- 
tects, interior designers, art advisors, art dealers 
and artists directly, as well as public museums and 
house museums. 

Every job is a challenge and so creative, espe- 
cially when working in existing homes and 
mansions that were built in the late 1700s through 
the early 1900s. Since many of these properties 
were built without modern lighting, we must 
study the spaces carefully and thoughtfully to work 


— HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
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COURTESY CHRISTIE’S IMAGES LIMITED 


out clever ways to disguise the technology so it is 
hidden in the historic space. I look at our tech- 
nology like a painter looks at his or her paint on an 
empty canvas: How can the lighting be designed so 
that the interior space feels organically, naturally 
lit, and not harsh or glary? 

This also applies to new homes and mansions 
that are being built. We work closely with the 
architects and designers to learn and study their 
building design and the interior finishes and 
fabrics. My goal is always to provide that balance 
of lighting and flexibility of beam spread so that 
the light can be washed or focused as needed into 
the environments. 

Our clients are located all over the United States 
and abroad. They discover us mainly via word of 
mouth or at exhibits we have done in New York 
City and Europe. 

Sometimes, we are asked to light just one object 
or one painting that might mean a lot to the client. 
Most of the time, however, we are asked to look 
at the complete home and interior, designing the 
lighting so it feels cohesive throughout the spaces, 
in conjunction with the interior designer’s decora- 
tive lighting layers. 


A client’s Russian 
icon collection 

is safely and 
elegantly lit. 


VOLK ARTIFACTS; COURTESY RALPH TOPOROFF 


very project is a new chal- 

lenge and always unique and 

different. When we work with 

clients outside of our local 
areas, we might start with an archi- 
tectural drawing, a call, or a Zoom 
meeting to learn more about their 
needs. Sometimes, we can put together 
a proposal based on that initial infor- 
mation. Other proposals might be more 
complex to produce, depending on the 
extent of the project. 

When we design a plan, we look at art 
areas and ambient lighting solutions. We 
design the space so that it is flexible for 
whatever the client displays, and our 
lighting can be refocused for any future 
hang. Our lighting allows us to “paint” 
the interiors and collections with a gentle 
lighting. It is like bringing sunlight into a 
home without the damaging effects. 

Art goes beyond paintings. Tapestries 
are fugitive and require safe lighting so 
as not to fade colors or cause damage to 
the thread and fabric. We have a variety 
of art in our home studio to show clients 
how we light pieces, and always invite 
clients, architects, interior designers, 
art advisors and art dealers to tour 
our studio so they can experience our 
lighting directly. 

We then demonstrate how ambient 
lighting can feel like sunlight coming 
into the room and the ways it brings rugs 
and fine fabrics to life instead of keeping 
them in the dark. With lighting for art, 
we demonstrate how we can adjust the 
beam spread froma very tight one to an 
infinite soft focus beam. 

Having the studio space set up this 
way allows a lovely opportunity to expe- 
rience the lighting firsthand together. 
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COURTESY OF SANDRA LIOTUS 


here we do our work is 

special. I started the busi- 

ness first in Park Slope, 

Brooklyn, where I lived 
for 12 years building my career. After we 
started our business, I began reaching out 
to prospective clients. I read an article in 
The New York Times about Newport, Rhode 
Island, and all of the Gilded Age mansions 
there. I decided to call up the curator of the 
Preservation Society of Newport County to 
schedule a meeting, as surely they must need 
lighting! 

I was happy to get us an appointment and 
we were taken to all the mansions and asked 
to give an extensive proposal for various 
challenges. We were hired for several of 
those challenges and spent a few weeks in 
Newport and, like most people who visit, fell 
in love with it and its diverse architecture 
and the history within its narrow streets. 

While there, we noticed little white 
signs on many of the Colonial architecture 
buildings that read NRF (which stands for 
Newport Restoration Foundation). These 
properties were purchased and carefully 
restored by the foundation, which tobacco 
heiress Doris Duke founded in the 1960s. 
The properties were meticulously restored 
by local craftsmen who were hired by 
Ms. Duke. She selected all of the paint 
finishes and was involved in every detail. 
Each property was then listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, and 
each had a name on it with the year built. 

We ended up moving to Newport and 
living in one of these charming properties 
and grew our business there over the last 
26 years. It has been a sanctuary and our 
workshops are also right on the same street. 


— RALPH WALDO EMERSON, SELF-RELIANCE 


PH ELE 


We also always wanted to keep a property in 
New York City, so I purchased a small pied-a- 
terre about 13 years ago, and that is where we 
have our home lighting studio. This building 
is Beekman Terrace, which is a 1925 building 
designed by Treanor & Fatio. It is inspired 
by Venice and the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum in Boston. I fell in love with the apart- 
ment, with its garden courtyard and iron gates 
directly in front of us as our view. This lovely 
home works beautifully for the time we spend 
in the city with clients and projects. 

I work on drawings for our projects here 
and in our Newport studio. In between our own 
architectural lighting design and drawing work, 
Iam also able to do creative drawings and pastel 
work in both homes. Over the years, I have found 
that drawing as much as possible allows me to 
study what I see for the pure joy in it as well as 
using my brain and hand coordination to refine 
my work as much as possible. 

For all the years since being in Newport and 
the New York pied-a-terre studio, we have 
always had kitties surrounding us — starting 
with one and then ending up with three. They 
are a joy to behold and are wonderful to have 
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around wherever we are and whenever we can 
take them. They come with us back and forth, 
enjoying traveling to their two little homes in the 
travel baskets that I found at Fortnum & Mason 
in London years ago. 

When I say, “We are going to New York,” they 
all hop into their baskets and are ready to go! 


MB Sandra 


www.SandraLiotusLightingDesign.com 


Instagram: SandraLiotusLighting 
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THROUGH THE LENS 


Eric Slomanson’s evolution as a photographer was 
natural and predestined. He was born and raised in 


New York to creative parents — his mother a writer, 


and his father an architect — so they naturally 
encouraged his artistic endeavors. Eric’s first camera 
was a Rolleiflex, which he used at a summer camp 
where he spent as much time in the darkroom as he 
did in the sunshine. 

His first inspiration to become a photographer 
was his father’s slides of European vacations. Every 
October, Eric couldn't wait for his parents to come 
home to see his father’s cinematic magic as light 
pierced darkness from a Kodak Carousel slide tray 
across the living room onto a white screen. He can 
still hear the sound of each slide dropping as the 
tray moved forward: poetry of which Don Draper 
waxed. 

In college, Eric double-majored in anthropology 
and film before he knew he wanted to become 
a professional photographer. If you distill those 
subjects into a demi-glace, it encapsulates his desire 
to deeply observe people and express himself visually. 

For over 30 years, Eric honed his skills capturing 


peak moments and emotions while telling stories for 


national and international newspapers, magazines 


@ Eric 


www.SlomoPhotos.com 
INSTAGRAM: SlomoPhotos 


and wire services. He is a contract photographer for 
Zuma Press. Eric also specializes in corporate events, 
trade show photography, portraiture, weddings, 
marketing and lifestyle photography. 
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INDIA FLINT’S work conflates the visual and written poetics 
of place and memory, using walking, drawing, assemblage, 
dyeing, stitch, image-making and text to interpret country, 
recoding and recording responses to landscape — working with cloth, paper, stone, windfall 
biological material, water, minerals, bones, the discarded artifacts and hard detritus of human 


h 


“using the earth as printing plate, and time as the press.” India is known for the development 


{e}) 


bitation, the local weed burden. Fellow artist Chris Orchard has described the work as 


of the ecoprint, has been engaged with plant dyes and earth pigments for over 30 years and 
is represented in museum collections in Australia, the United States, and Europe. She has 
authored several books (most notably Eco Colour, 2008, and Second Skin, 2011, Murdoch 
Books) and has been teaching domestically and internationally since 1998. She presently 


directs the School of Nomad Arts from her base in rural South Australia. 


PHOTO BY VALENTINA POPOVA, WWW.NAUA.MYPORTFOLIO.COM 
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I was fortunate to have been born to two fascinating 
people who had arrived in Australia with their 
families as refugees from the mid-century war in 
Europe and met at university. 

My father was a scientist and musician who 
had studied both piano and violin to concert stan- 
dard and (among other things) had built himself a 
telescope from an old brass shell casing, grinding 
the lenses by hand and building the supporting 
tripod from salvaged timber. 

My mother was an artist, poet and dreamer 
who wove cloth in traditional Latvian patterns; 
designed and knitted us complicated snowflake- 
patterned ski sweaters; and made our ceramic 
dinnerware herself. The three generous bowls that 
held the “starch, protein and vegetable matter” in 
the centre of the table for distribution onto our 


plates were marvellously glazed so that there was 
aveneer of midnight ocean hues along with clear 
areas that allowed the rich red of the terracotta 
clay to shine through. I loved those bowls, and 
though they were destroyed in a bushfire along 
with our home, their colours and forms remain 
strong in my memory. 

Though so different, my parents shared many 
interests, among them language (both German 
and Latvian were spoken in our home) and 
gardening; creating magical green places in which 
my childish imagination could run wild. Pa raised 
trees from collected seeds, grafted multiple fruit 
varieties together before it became fashionable 
and grew splendid vegetables. He was also an 
early guerrilla gardener, quietly planting indige- 
nous tree species into vacant public places. 
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y mother filled any available space in our 

garden with flowers and had a partic- 

ular passion for roses. She could grow 
chrysanthemum plants from a single stolen leaf 
and spent her summers putting up preserves, 
making jam and cooking cordials to help us 
through winter. If she sat down to rest, she would 
pick up her embroidery. Mama also sewed all 
our clothes (even shirts for Pa). It was not until I 
became a grumpy teenager that I was permitted 
a pair of jeans. 

Each Easter, Mama would gather herbs from 
the kitchen garden along with strawberry and 
clover leaves and dried grasses (to use as a resist) 
and we would sit down together at the kitchen 
table, carefully layering the fresh offerings inside 
dampened onion shells before resting an egg in 
the middle and then tying the whole thing up with 
thread, much as a spider might tie up their lunch. 
It is a tradition that pre-dates Christianity and has 
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been handed down the Latvian side of my family 
for as long as anyone can remember. 

The bundling took place on the Saturday 
of the Easter weekend. The eggs were then 
placed in a pot with the leftover onion shells for 
good measure and brought to a simmer for 20 
minutes or so before the heat was turned off 
and the strange stew allowed to cool while we 
shared a modest meal of tea and toast (leaving 
room for Sunday feasting). When the table had 
been cleared again, we would unwrap the eggs, 
marvelling at the prints on each one. 

After drying, we would buff them with a 
greasy bacon rind, which made the eggs fairly 
glow. The onion-dyed thread would be care- 
fully wound onto paper spools for later use in 
embroidery or for crocheting lace edges onto 
handkerchiefs. Nothing was ever wasted, and my 
parents only bought something if they couldn’t 
make it themselves. 
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mall wonder that I grew up fascinated 

by plants and with a leaning toward 

the creative arts. My particular passion 
was for architecture and the design of spaces 
for living (which might also have been 
genetic, as my paternal great-grandfather 
was an architect). Sadly, my somewhat vola- 
tile (and regrettably immature) temper led 
me to abandon my studies before achieving 
a degree. In retrospect, I can see that I would 
not have taken kindly to a client wanting to 
interfere in my grand designs either, so 
perhaps it was for the best. 

Happily, now in my 65th year, I am at last 
realising the long-held dream of designing 
my own home, to be built within sight of 
the sea, a project in which the only client to 
disagree with will be me. 

But back to the story at hand. I was 
introduced to natural dyes by my maternal 
grandmother, who would use the leftover 
onion brew to tone down some of the more 
luridly printed cloth remnants she would 
bring home from the markets. But it was 
not until my late 20s that I commenced 
experimenting with bundling pieces of cloth 
(instead of eggs) with leaves and onion shells. 

Recalling the joys of childhood potion- 
making, I also began to brew plant dyes, 
extracting them by slow steeping and then 
watching the colours deepen and change 
as the liquids were warmed and given time 
in vessels made of different metals (stain- 
less steel, copper, iron and brass). My first 
explorations were with culinary herbs, then 
weeds, and eventually with eucalypts. 
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he genus eucalyptus is endemic to Australia and was 

a particular favourite of my father’s, who took us into 

old forests at any opportunity, 50 years before “forest 
bathing” became a fashionable divertisement. 

I was raised on stories about the work of the eucalyptologist 
Ferdinand von Mueller, who also experimented with plant dyes 
but never unlocked the secret of the brilliant colours possible 
from the trees he loved above all others. Eucalypts are fasci- 
nating in that the dyes they contain undergo an alchemical 
change when the leaves are boiled for a period of time. It still 
seems miraculous to me that a blue-grey leaf can release a 
rich gold liquid that can dye a sample of cream-coloured wool 
a luminous rust red. 
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have on several occasions been 

accused of misappropriating 

cultural knowledge by persons who 
are adamant that Australia’s First 
Nation people were familiar with the 
eucalyptus ecoprint, but I am confi- 
dent this is not so. Sustaining the 
temperature required to boil water 
for 45 minutes (the minimum required 
to extract those red shades) is only 
possible in metal containers,* and 
given that their woven textiles (with 
the exception of fur, hair and feather 
belts) were made from cellulose/bast 
fibres, which respond to eucalyptus 
colour very differently than wool or 
silk, the only possibility might have 
been a cold leaf print (which would 
take months under a heavy weight) on 
a scraped animal skin. 

There is certainly evidence of 
drawing on the insides of possum-skin 
cloaks using inks and paints, but none 
has been found yet of leaf prints. 

When I eventually wrapped euca- 
lyptus leaves in wool, way back in 
October of 1991, and boiled the bundle, 
I was astonished by the result. Initially, 
I considered the print more as a 
sustainable means of testing eucalypts 
for dye colour than as surface decora- 
tion in itself, but I was soon seduced by 
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hirty-two years (and several books and a master’s 

degree) later, I am still under the spell of this seem- 

ingly magical process that only requires leaves, 
water, heat and a protein (or suitably mordanted cellu- 
lose) substrate, along with a healthy dose of patience. 
It was not until 1998 that I gave it the name ecoprint, 
letting myself be guided by lichenologist Karen Diadick 
Casselman who had some years previously named her 
own approach to plant colour “ecodye.”* 

It was perhaps an unfortunate choice of name, as 
many others who have adopted the practice now use 
toxic mordants along with barrier layers of plastic when 
making bundles: hardly ecologically sustainable. 

For a while I considered calling it “eucaprint,” but 
as the technique can be performed (with cooking times 
and methods adjusted depending on the delicacy of the 
plant) with almost any form of vegetation, that made no 
sense. Bocoprint would be a snappy choice, but lacks the 
romance of the process, really best described as botanical 
alchemy and compressed as botanicalchemy. 

I love that there is still so much to learn in this prac- 
tice and, among other things, am presently researching 
safe and simple means of applying mordants for practi- 
tioners working in small spaces, with a view to offering 
the outcomes as a course at the School of Nomad Arts. 
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make things to hang on walls, drape over beds 
and enfold bodies, taking particular delight 
in free-cutting garments and creating zero- 
waste shapes. For a while, I even supplied a store 
in Hollywood with one-off dresses that were 
re-constructed almost entirely from thrift-store 
finds. These days I would rather teach people to 
make their own, that way they can adjust the fit to 
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suit their bodies and experience the joy of dyeing 
their clothes with local colour, while saving me the 
trouble of having to remind the shop for payment, 
bearing the expense of shipping to the store, 
paying my agent to “inspect the goods” and then 
(in one instance) finding that the store had docu- 
mented me as an employee (!!!), presumably to 
save themselves some kind of import tax. Bizarre. 


Being somewhat neurodivergent, stitching into 
patterned cloth unsettles me so I continue to sew all of 
my objects before they are dyed, setting white stitch to 
white cloth-like tracks across a snowy landscape before 
making what can only be described as a leap of faith 
and bundling the item with leaves to be either boiled or 
steamed, depending on the desired outcome. 

In between making larger things, I weave from the 
shreds, fragments and moth-eaten morsels that have 
found their way to the studio floor. I imagine myself 
weaving a river and include silk, wool, linen and even 
hanji paper as my weft. I consider the entire farm as my 


studio (the indoor space is used primarily to record video 
lessons for the School of Nomad Arts) and take the most 
recent woven length out into the fields, draping it across 
rocks and mordanting it in puddles and buckets of rusty 
water. The leaves are collected on a quiet walk, the pot 
heated over a fire made with windfall sticks gathered from 
under the trees.* 

After it has cooled down again, I take the unwrapped 
piece back to the rocks, to contemplate the singeing 
together of the colours. I find it deeply satisfying to build 
cloth line by line, and then place myself unreservedly in 
the hands of the plant spirits, to accept whatever is offered. 
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here to from here, then? I’m two years 

into my five-year plan to realise a 

youthful ambition to build a house of 
my own design within sight of the sea, where I will 
have better water security, will be closer to services 
as various bits of me start coming loose, and can 
concentrate on growing a perfumed garden rather 
than shepherding sheep and grubbing up thistles 
(I’m leaving those tasks to my eldest daughter), 
with a view to exploring the fragrance of place in 
addition to creating prints from gathered plants. I 
have invested in several intriguing alembic contrap- 
tions, am slowly learning the art of distilling and will 
be planting my new patch with trees and flowers 
carefully selected for their particular aromatic 
properties. 

There is stitching still to be done, at least two 
books yet to write, a commission to make costumes 
for contemporary dance glimmering on the horizon 
— and whatever life is left to embrace wholeheart- 
edly with open arms. 


india 


www .|ndiaFlint.net 
www.lhe-School-Of-Nomad-Arts.Teachable.com 
www .|ndiaFlint.substack.com 

INSTAGRAM: Prophet_Of_Bloom 


Photography by 
Ume Tora Concha Bastian 
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Those events, all linked to her family roots 
and life itself, allowed her passion for creation 
to bloom. 


wenty-one years ago, just days 
| before the birth of my third 
daughter, Isabella, an artistic 
window opened to me. I was almost 
nine months pregnant when my sister 
Marcela arrived at my house and said, 
“Claudia, P’ve decided that I’m going to 
be a sculptor and not a painter, so take 
all my brushes, my frames ... it’s all 
yours.” 

Up until that moment, my interest 
in art had been nothing special. I was 
devoted to my family, my therapeutic 
practice and sports. As a psychologist, I 
was in charge of educational projects and 
working with different institutions, such 
as schools, universities, foundations and 
the Ministry of Education of Chile. And, 
as an athlete, I played for the national 
hockey team. I had no time for art. 

The invitation from my sister pushed 
me into a creative adventure. Being the 
mother of three children forced me to 
find some spare time, and I started to 
go two, and then three, times a week 
to the art room at my mom’s house. 
I spent a year painting on my own, 
exploring colors and textures, without 
any judgment or critique. 

For many years, I painted in total 
freedom. I filled my house with paintings 
and held multiple painting exhibitions 
in cafes, restaurants and community 
cultural centers. 

Then, another unexpected event 
happened: A friend of mine invited me 
to participate in a workshop led by an 


expert of the Japanese embroidery tech- 
nique sashiko. I learned to embroider, 
absolutely amazed by the beauty and 
elegance of the threads and patterns. 

At the end of the course, we finished 
the workshop with a visit to an exhibition 
of Sheila Hicks, an American artist known 
for her creative weavings and sculptural 
textile art that incorporate natural mate- 
rials and personal narratives. 

Attending this exhibit was a turning 
point in my life. I fell in love with her 
work and progressively became very 
interested in all kinds of threads, linens, 
pieces of cotton, wool and cord. Those 
elements would become part of my 
artistic work. 

That same year, my daughter Michela 
invited me to do aloom workshop, where 
I ended up learning to make looms and 
weave with threads. I realize now that my 
passion for art is deeply connected to my 
Italian and Chilean ancestors. 

The love for textile art comes undoubt- 
edly from my Italian paternal family. My 
grandfather Guerrino Romagnoli, who 
came to America to try his luck, ended 
up building a spinning mill with his own 
hands. He dedicated a great part of his 
life to working with all kinds of yarns, 
cotton and wool. 

On my Chilean mother’s side, the 
love of art and creation goes back to my 
grandmother, Marta, my uncles and my 
great-aunt. They explored and enjoyed 
painting, using watercolors, oil and 
carboncillo (charcoal). 
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ne last unexpected event added to my 

current body of work. Two years ago, 

in the middle of the pandemic, a friend 
reached out to congratulate me on exhibiting 
some artwork during this challenging period, and 
also showed me a picture of a Norwegian artist’s 
work with seashells. I had never seen anything 
like it before and I was struck by the beauty of the 
forms and colors. 

The following month, when the quarantine 
was over in Santiago, I went to the beach with my 
husband. We could finally walk free on the seashore 
without wearing any masks. It was wonderful ... 
the sea breeze, the sound of the seagulls, the sand 
and water touching our feet ... I stopped and stared 
at a seashell lying on the sand. I picked it up and I 
was overwhelmed just looking at it. 

Chile is a small country in the extreme south of 
the world; a long and thin country bathed by the 
Pacific Ocean. Fish and mollusks have nourished 
us for generations and are part of our culture. 
They’ve somehow shaped our identity. Although 
I have spent time visiting the Chilean shores, I’d 
never stopped to observe the seashells in their 
surprising beauty. 

The first seashell I collected was a navajuela 
(Lat. Ensis macha). I began a process of discovery 
and appreciation for the different forms, textures 
and colors of every seashell. I started doing some 
research about my country’s mollusks and learned 
to differentiate between their diverse families. 

When I found out where all the mollusk waste 
ended up after consumption, I visited fishing 
factories and toured fishermen’s coves, and 
went to beach restaurants and fishmongers. The 
marine waste and debris would become part of 
my artistic work: reducing, reusing and recycling. 
I would spend months exploring and collecting 
seashells. 
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In my work with seashells, there are 
different stages: 


Searching for and collecting shells at 
the beaches, dunes, shell deposits and 
fishermen’s coves 


Cleaning and sanitizing the seashells 


Sealing (By applying a light layer of 
\ acrylic sealant, I can keep their wet 
appearance and let their natural 
colors remain.) 


Exploring and playing with various 
materials and textures (use of pastes 
and acrylic paints, and natural fibers 
such as jute, raffia, sisal, cotton, linen 
and silk) to give life to the collection of 
my artistic works 
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y dog Mila is my best company during my 
M creative process. She accompanies me in 
silence; she asks me for love and a bit of 
play, and then she watches me lovingly as I continue 
working. 
Seashells are the protagonists of my artwork. 
I connect with them, appreciating their beauty, 
simplicity and solidity. Their silence inhabits my 
work, transforming it into a meditative practice, 
from which some poems have emerged. 


UNIQUENESS 


Look... and see if you can find two beings 
alike. It will take you hours, days ... an 
efernity. 

No two beings or shells are identical. 

The Universe only creates UNIQUENESS. 

It’s up to us to learn how to appreciate 
the diversity of forms, colors, and 


My history and the influence of nature these days 
are more integrated into my painting and my textile 
art. Natural fibers such as jute, sisal and linen — or 
marine waste and seashells — are present in my art 


movements. as an ode to the earth. 
Life is a dance of uniquenesses, everything is From February 3-7, I held Uniqueness, my first art 
waiting to be discovered and admired exhibition with seashells, at Puerto Velero, one of the 


most beautiful beaches in Chile. The attendees were 
surprised and happy with the artistic work. Some of 
the lovely comments I received include: “So creative 
— you transform the simple into the valuable ... your 


for what it is. 
If only we would could learn to 
unconditionally love all the uniqueness 


around us and help each other to unveil passion shows and your poems help to respect and 
our unique gifts and talents. value the shells. Congratulations! ...Beautiful exhi- 
(CLAUDIA ROMAGNOLI, UNIQUENESS, 2022) bition, full of love, uniqueness. Quite magical, she 


radiates a lot of love.” 
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connection to the value of life and death. I share with you some poems that 


M y artistic work with seashells has been soaked with love, tranquility and a 
I made throughout these two years of creative play with seashells. 


fen) SURPRISE ME IN DEATH 


| have found you in death, in silence, siill. 

| had never “seen” you in my life. 

Only now, in the stillness of your inert body, which once housed Life ... 
I find you, |appreciate you, | love you. 

| love your beauty, your simplicity. 

| love your uniqueness, your soft colors and firm textures. 

You surprise me in death. 

From today, when you offer your Being to be food in my home. 

| promise to serve you with respect, appreciation and gratitude. 


STOP 


A few days ago Fissurella told me: 

Stop .... and listen to the sound of the sea... Lower your gaze and let if 
inside you. 

Find yourself in the stillness, let yourself be rocked by the waves and 
listen to how you feel. 

Breathe in and make space for what is in you... 

Everything is fine, joys and pains are part of life. 

Breathe and in the stillness accompanies what nests in you today. 

Life is an eternal movement, like the waves in the sea. 

Learn fo let yourself be rocked by the waves and movemenis of life. 

Stop, breathe and find the calmness that is in you. 

Cultivate your tranquility, connect with your strength, appreciate your 
beauty and uniqueness. 
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If we only knew how fo observe... 

If we only learned to stop, breathe and look 
around us. 

Surely we would find ourselves face to face with 
beauty. 

With the beauty of Life and Death. 

There is beauty everywhere. 

Open your eyes and become aware of the beauty 
that isin you and close to you. 

Open your eyes and be thankful for existing 
together with others. 

Be grateful fo be part of Life's journey. 

There is beauty everywhere. 
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You have always known how fo let yourself be rocked by the movement of the waves. 
At times you enter the stillness of the depths of Life. 

At times you let yourself be dragged by the currents and waves of if. 

! would like fo learn that wonderful skill from you. 

Let myself be rocked by the movements and changes of Life. 

Adapt to stillness and constant movement. 
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www.ClaudiaRomagnoli.com 
INSTAGRAM: ClaudiaRomagnoli_Artista 
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is a multimedia artist from Chile who 
is involved in the world of performance and cinema. 
Currently, Ume works as a photographer and filmmaker, 
in both fiction and documentary films. Her work includes 
portraits and documentary street photography of artists 
and activists. 

Ume is a trans nonbinary woman and all of her authorial 
work/art is imbued with trans activism, as her artistic 
sensibilities are tied to her perception of gender fluidity. 
These days, Ume is working on finishing her first film as a 
director, Relatos Trans-Mutables, a documentary with video 
essays depicting the trans activist movement in Chile over 
the last four years, accompanied by the trans experiences 
of different individuals, including her own, as she delves into 
the scars and affections of her people. 


INSTAGRAM: _.UmeTora._ 
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isa lexas-based interior decorator and brand ah j | 
influencer who is passionate about using creativity to make life beautiful ate 

— especially for her five children. She’s had her own interior decorating 
business for the past 12 years and has worked with hundreds of companies, 


promoting products with her styling skills, photography and social media 
platforms. Her work has been published in several top home decor # 

magazines and featured on social media platforms and websites, including |). 
Pottery Barn and Better Homes and Gardens. Her goal is to inspire others 
to love the space they're in! 


*ve had a love for decorating since I was 

a little girl. When I was 7 years old, I 

would spend hours playing with Barbie 
dolls. But it wasn’t the dolls that enthralled me, 
it was the furniture and tiny home accessories. 
I loved arranging all the furniture and creating 
little vignettes in my six-room Barbie dollhouse. 
I would then take my pink 35mm film camera 
and capture photos of the scenes I had created. 
I loved creating visual displays! 

In fact, I have always loved creating lovely 
spaces and sharing budget-friendly decorating 
and entertaining tips, DIY projects, tutorials, 
party decor and holiday decor ideas. (Holidays 
are my jam!) 

In college, I received a bachelor’s degree in 
marketing communications and a minor in 
visual arts from Brigham Young University, and 
an associate degree in fine art from Brigham 
Young University-Idaho (formerly named Ricks 
College). 

When my husband and I moved to Dallas, I 
used my painting skills and started freelancing 
painting murals for homes and local busi- 
nesses. I also started doing interior decorating. 
Painting murals took so many hours, and while 
I enjoyed it, it took away too much time from 
my children. So, I packed up my paintbrushes 
and turned to just focusing on interior deco- 
rating. Thus, in 2012, Nissa-Lynn Interiors was 
born! 

I started my company based on the idea that 
everyone can have a beautiful home or busi- 
ness, no matter the size, budget or age. This is 
important because your surroundings affect 
your life — especially in the areas of produc- 
tivity, disposition and confidence. 
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I started by doing consultations for everything 
from choosing paint colors and picking out furni- 
ture to placement of kitchen cabinets and selecting 
flooring. I also enjoyed doing room makeovers, 
shopping, ordering products and installations — 
always keeping the client’s taste in mind, while 
sticking to their budget. I encouraged people to be 
bold and take their favorite styles and put their own 
spin on things. 

I absolutely believe that surrounding your- 
self with timeless pieces you love is extremely 
important. But the best part about interior deco- 
rating was seeing the client’s joy over the changes 
made to their space — because you need to love 
the space youre in! 

I worked hard to promote my business through 
social media, referrals and local advertising. Little 
by little, my business grew, and I was blessed with 
more clients and opportunities. 


In 2015, I promoted my business online by 
creating a blog and utilizing Instagram to show- 
case before-and-after photos of my clients’ 
homes, as well as my own home interior photos. 
I posted every day. Within six months I grew to 
several thousand followers, and I landed my first 
paid partnership with Frigidaire. They sent me 
a photo to post on Instagram and paid me $100. 

I decided this was a great avenue to generate 
more income, so I continued to work on social 
media, posting multiple times a week on 
Instagram, Facebook and Pinterest. I also posted 
once a month on a blog about interior decorating 
tips and tricks. 

My social media following grew, and more 
and more companies reached out to me about 
collaborating. I was able to get free products for 
my own home and make additional income for 
my family. 
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s my social media presence grew, I 

decided to expand my business by 

offering E-Design. E-Design is a great way 
to work with clients from all over the country — and 
for people who want to update their surroundings 
without an in-home/in-person consultation. With 
E-Design, the client sends me photos of their home 
or business, and I send them back a mood board with 
images of suggested items and changes. I also send 
them a detailed write-up with links to all the products 
I suggest purchasing, as well as instructions on how 
to arrange them for their space. 

Around the same time my E-Design services 
were launched, I also started doing home staging for 
realtors in preparation for sellers to get their homes 
market-ready. 

During 2020, businesses on social media started 
booming — and mine was no exception. My deco- 
rating business shifted from mainly interior 
decorating with private clients to working more 
with companies and promoting their products on 
my social media channels (Instagram, website/blog, 
Pinterest, Facebook and TikTok). Companies started 
reaching out to me and would send me their prod- 
ucts, which I would style, photograph or film and 
edit, and then feature the items on my social media 
platforms. Brand influencing became the forefront 
of my business, as I fell in love with working on ad 
campaigns — tapping into the marketing commu- 
nications degree I earned in college. 

Social media gave me an extraordinary opportu- 
nity to share my decorating with people from around 
the world. On Instagram alone, I have over 103K 
followers and I enjoy connecting with them through 
blog articles and social media posts. When I’m not 
working directly with clients or on social media, I 
try to stay up to date with current design trends by 
reading, researching and attending influencer events 
and design conferences. 


Dont forge 16 smite even when life is hard and you feel 
like ging UM; There is a fulure ou havent seen yet. Slay 
strong believe in yo urself, and never §(6)p moving forward.” 


@DAILY.POSITIVEQUOTES.X 
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ecorating for holidays gives me joy — especially 

when I can share it on social media and help to 

inspire others! One of my favorite things to do is 
create fun and festive seasonal tablescapes. It is my way to 
welcome family and friends into my home and help make the 
holidays feel special. So, I started incorporating more holiday 
decor and entertaining-related content online. 

When I did that, I had new opportunities open up. For 
example, I was contacted by Oriental Trading Company 
to create holiday tablescapes and birthday parties. I have 
always loved creating birthday parties for my own children, 
so partnering with them was like a dream come true! 
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have been blessed to have so many 

extraordinary experiences in this business 

venture. I have worked with companies 
such as Costco, Hobby Lobby, Walmart, Overstock, 
KitchenAid, Lowes and Floor & Decor, to name a 
few. I love using creative and innovative ways to 
promote products using my skills and creativity, 
but I only accept product work from companies/ 
brands that align with my family values, and that I 
personally admire and approve of. 

Ihave also had amazing opportunities to share 
decorating insights with people all over the country 
through magazine features, design panels and 
conferences. One of my most memorable moments 
was being flown to New York City, all expenses paid, 
for the product launch of The Tile Shop’s collabo- 
ration with Annie Selke. It was wonderful to get to 
know some of the top designers in the industry. 

I also have to pinch myself every time I see my 
photos in print. My photos have graced the pages of 
several magazines, and one of my greatest dreams 
came true when I landed the cover of The Cottage 
Journal magazine’s 2021 Holiday Home issue. 


‘Beautiful has nothing 
gig e 16 do with 

ow YOU aVe as a person 
me how: You make others 
feel about themselves.” 


— UNKNOWN 


tarting my business from the ground 

up has not been a smooth journey, 

but definitely has been a wonderful 
learning experience! With every business 
comes growth and learning. It took, and still 
takes, hours of behind-the-scenes work. 

Being a social media influencer means your 
mind is always going, and you're constantly 
having to create new content to post and keep 
your followers engaged. In 2020, Instagram 
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came out with Reels and most companies I 
work with require Reels for their ad campaigns. 
Making Reels is significantly more challenging 
and time-consuming than taking still photos — 
which I had done for years! But in order to stay 
up to date and get your work promoted on social 
media, and receive paid partnerships, you need 
to adjust to the current trends. (It does pay off 
when your Reels go viral, reaching millions of 
people!) 

There are disappointments in this busi- 
ness as well. For example, I’ve worked for days 
researching and scouring the internet for the 
right pieces for a client’s home, only for them to 
say that they decided to go in a different direc- 
tion — which means starting over again. It can 
also be discouraging to spend hours creating a 
pitch for a company only to be turned down. 
There are definitely days when I want to stop, 
but I believe that if you’re passionate about 
something then you will keep going! Our family 
motto is, “You can do hard things!” I believe 
those words wholeheartedly! 

Owning my own business has been a huge 
blessing because it allows me to primarily work 
from home and work around my children’s 
schedules. Plus, I absolutely love what I do! 
I am grateful for all the amazing growth and 
knowledge I have experienced. 

Sometimes I wish I could go back in time 
and tell that 7-year-old girl that decorating 
her Barbie house would one day lead to 
accomplishing dreams beyond her imagination! 


Mi Nissa-Lynn 
www.NissaLynninteriors.com 
INSTAGRAM: NissaLynninteriors 
TIKTOK: NissaLynninteriors 
PINTEREST: NissaLynninteriors 
FACEBOOK: NissaLynninteriors 
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Framework for Your Creative Business 
lo fpttract, Engage; Nurture, Serve, 
and Wow Your Customers 


arketing and sales are critical components 
M of any successful business. We know this, 
but we’re all so busy we sometimes leave 
this to others or just wing it at the last minute. We can 
be the best at what we do — have the most beautiful 


products, the best location, staff and service — but 
if we don’t tell the world and make sales, we won’t 


df 
Seen 


survive. 

(Varkeling is to important la belefias 
You may have a nice website and post on social I’ve created this for my independent shop owners 

media, but that’s not marketing. Marketing is so because we all feel marketing can seem messy and 


much more than that and the tools and tactics are hard sometimes, and I wanted to help simplify it. 
endless. There are so many options for creative small Running a creative business is about more than just 


businesses. selling our amazing creations: It’s about connecting 
What if we could make it simple? with our customers, serving them and creating a buzz. 
Hey there, fellow creative souls and business In this article, I'll guide you through five simple 


owners! Wendy Batten here, your small business and questions that will change up your marketing game 
retail coach and a fellow creative. Let’s talk shop and and bring more customers to your creative haven. And 
dive into my game-changing, feel-good marketing we can do it in a way that works for you and feels good 
framework: Foot Traffic Made Simple. to you. gon! 
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The Magic of Feel-Good, Aligned Marketing 
Picture this: your heart, head, passion and data all working 
together to create success. That’s the power of aligned market- 
ing. It’s not enough to rely on the brilliance of your products 
alone; we need to spread the word to the right people. Having 
a great product and being good at what we do is great, but it’s 
time to take it a step further. Let’s make marketing easy, excit- 
ing and feel-good, and aligned to drive success for your creative 
business. 

When marketing feels good to us, it will feel good to our 
customers and there’s a bonus: We won’t dread doing it! 


Introducing Foot Traffic Made Simple 

Now, let me fill you in on Foot Traffic Made Simple, designed 
for creative business owners like you. I’ve taught this frame- 
work to hundreds of shop owners — and it works. The best 
part? You can make it your own and tailor it to your unique 
customers. 

Our ultimate goal is to have customers who not only find us 
and buy from us but also fall head over heels for our creations, 
spreading the love and coming back for more. 

On the following pages, you'll find the five areas and ques- 
tions to ask yourself. We pose these questions weekly during 
our CEO dates in my private coaching group, the Retailer’s 
Inner Circle. 


Creative Marketing Flow 


Engage 


Customers get curious to take a first step 


Nurture 
Get them to know, like and trust 


Serve 
The right products 
and service 


is a small business 


coach and consultant for creative shop 
owners. She is obsessed with helping small 
business owners develop their business skills, 
get comfortable with the business side, and 
reclaim their dream of growing a thriving 
creative retail business through her online 
courses, business coaching programs and 
her popular podcast. 

With 20-plus years of small business 
experience, including running a successful 
creative retail and studio business, she 
understands what it’s like to be in the 
trenches. Wendy works with hundreds of 
creative shop owners across the globe from 
a crooked cottage home by the sea that she 
shares with her photographer husband in 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Attract 
Building Your 


Audience 


First things first, let’s focus on building community aware- 
ness of your business and attracting new customers. How 
can we increase visibility and awareness? 

Asimple way to get started is by making your storefront 
impossible to resist with eye-catching signage and a front 
that screams, “Come on in.” Change it up so people see 
changes. Grab their attention, and word-of-mouth buzz 
around town will grow. 

Get out in your community. Be visible at events and 
around town. Collaborate with other businesses and become 
familiar to a wide range of businesses and groups in your 
area. Consider joining business or social groups in your 
community. 

Don’t forget the digital side. Regularly update your 
Google Business Profile (this is nonnegotiable; you need to 
be findable), consistently create content that’s searchable 
with smart SEO practices, and don’t forget to harness the 
power of your existing customers by asking them to share 
their love for your creative business. 

Work on organic and free ways to attract customers, 
but there are also paid ways to get attention, using ads, 
billboards, etc. Measure your results. But be sure to work 
through some organic and free ideas first. 

The goal here is to grow your awareness of new people 
so they can know you. We want them to hear about you, and 
keep hearing about you, so they think: “Wow, they’re every- 
where,” and “I’ve heard about them,” and they just have to 
know more. 


Data to watch 

This one is trickier to track, but track the number of things you 
do in your community and track tasks you do, such as how 
often you update your Google account or attend local events. 


What am | doing this week to attract 
new customers and get attention? 
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Engage 
Igniting 
Interest 


Now they are curious. Engaging your audi- 
ence is the key to turning interest into action. 
How can we get them to take that first step 
and come into your shop, or maybe sign up 
for your emails? 

Let’s start with a welcoming entrance — 
both in-store and online. Make sure there is 
a proper welcome. 

Your branding should be clear, consistent 
and inviting. If they look you up (or come in), 
is your brand clear as to what you are, what 
you do, and who you are for on all of your 
marketing assets? (Website, social, front of 
shop, etc). When they walk through your door 
or land on your website, they should feel like 
they’ve discovered a hidden gem. And don’t 
forget to give them an opportunity to stay 
connected by offering tempting opt-ins or 
sign-ups. 

Our goal here is for our customers to take 
action and join us somehow. 


Data to watch 
Track your email list growth, social accounts 
and actual foot traffic into your shop or studio. 


What am | doing this week to 


engage customers that are 
curious? 


Nurturing your customers is where the magic happens. 
How can we invite them to know, like, trust and 
remember us? It’s all about connection, my friend. 

If they are in your shop or studio, be sure to use 
proper welcoming words; train your sales staff to be 
knowledgeable and approachable; create captivating 
displays and keep your space clean and inviting. 

Stay in touch through regular emails that offer value 
and be consistent on social media platforms and share 
store hours and relevant content — not just sales posts. 

Important to note: You don’t have to be everywhere 
on social media, just pick the best place for you and 
your ideal customers and stay consistent. Add layers 
of additional “social tools” or marketing tactics as you 
get consistent and test them. Don’t jump on every new 
bandwagon. 

Build community and a feeling of familiarity by 
inviting customers in for regular events and work- 
shops, and build excitement around your products, 
services and brands. 


Weekly aétion 


+ 


TRUST YOURSELF 


+ 
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Serve 
Meeting 
Tneir Desires 


Understanding what your customers think, feel, 
want and need is crucial for creating an extra- 
ordinary experience. 

This is where we turn browsers into buyers, 
where we need to use our creative marketing 
mindset in-store. Great signage, merchandising, 
lighting, product information, free demonstra- 
tions or samples, and educated and engaged staff 
all fall under the marketing bucket. 

How can we make our customers’ lives easier 
and better? Think of your creative business as a 
haven of hospitality. When they walk in, we're there 
to serve. Make the buying process frictionless, 
have clear and easy refund policies and explore 
new product lines and revenue streams that may 
help your customers. 

Don’t forget to give clear calls to action, both 
in-store and online. 

We also build trust by delivering reliable and 
consistent service, maintaining stock levels and 
communicating effectively. 


Data to measure 
Monitor your average order value, since t 

help you gauge if you are on track with sale 
and keeping your customers happy. 


What am | doing this week to make 
sure we are serving customers? 


Wow and 
Delight 


Leaving 
a Lasting 
Impression 


It’s time to create those unforgettable moments 
that make your customers smile from ear to ear. 
How can we go above and beyond to leave a lasting 
impression? Having our customers leave with a 
smile is our goal. 

This is our advantage against the big box: 
Caring. Stand out from the crowd by adding a 
sprinkle of WOW to everything you do. Do things 
they don’t expect. Personalize your interactions, 
surprise them with unexpected gestures and 
added value by dropping something into their bag: 
your favorite recipe, a handwritten note, a little 
extra treat, etc. 

We can show gratitude by hosting special 
customer events just for VIPs. 


Data to measure 

What is your return-customer purchase rate? 
don’t want this to be too low (or too high, as wv 
need new customers coming in, too), but ke 
track of this number is a great way to measure yo 
customers’ happiness. 


What are we doing this week to 
wow and delight our customers? 


[tie far legs expensive lo keep w cuklomer nan loge one: 
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You, my fellow creative business owner, now hold the keys to 
unlocking your own feel-good, simple marketing magic for 
your shop or studio. With the Foot Traffic Made Simple frame- 
work, you'll attract the right audience, engage with your cus- 
tomers, nurture meaningful relationships, meet their desires 
and create moments that will be etched in their memories. 


ladle a ad 


www.WendyBatten.com 

PODCAST: The Creative Shop Talk Podcast 
www.WendyBatten.com/Podcast-Intro 
INSTAGRAM: WendyBatten.biz 
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women create contests 


DESIGN-A-BAG 
GOINTWEST 


kave Carr 


“The best and 
most beautiful 
things in the 
world cannot 


6e seen or even 
touched...they 
must 6e felt 
with the heart” 
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Susan Faye Carr is the first-place 
winner of Women Create’s 2023 
Design-A-Bag contest, which drew an 
overwhelming and impressive array of 
entries and culminated in Susan’s artwork 
being chosen for a limited-edition Women 
Create tote bag. 
Susan is an illustrator, crafter and 
designer living in the beautiful Pacific 
Northwest with her husband, Dave, two 
cats and a house full of vintage treasures. 
Susan has been making and selling art for 
over four decades, inspired by nature, 


gardening and her feline friends. Whimsy 


and cheerful paint-box colors have always 
been a signature feature in her ceramic art, 
soft-sculpture giftware, jewelry design and 
watercolor paintings. 

She 1s currently exploring digital art and 
pursuing a career in illustration with a focus 
on picture books. 
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SUSAN CARRS 
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ello, fellow creatives! As you probably 
H already know, the creative life can be 

filled with many surprises. If you have 
curiosity and an adventurous spirit, there will 
be many twists and turns — including thrills, 
spills, detours, and even happy accidents. My own 
creative journey has taken me down many fun 
“side streets” over the past 40 years. 

The path that led to my artwork appearing on 
the 2023 Women Create tote bag took me down a 
series of side streets leading to several unexpected 
destinations. 
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The story actually begins in 2006, when a 
feral kitten was born under my house. I took her 
in and named her Buttonwillow and she happily 
became my studio assistant for the next 16 
years. Her duties included Chief Paperweight 
(she never met a piece of paper that didn’t 
need to be sat upon) and Gravity Monitor (she 
randomly knocked objects to the floor to make 
sure the laws of physics were still working 
properly). 

When Buttonwillow passed away in the 
summer of 2022, I was bereft. As any pet lover 
knows, any pet loss is heartbreaking, but there 
are certain furry soulmates that absolutely steal 
your heart and won’t let go. I was surprised by 
the level of grief I was feeling and decided that 
making a shrine in Buttonwillow’s honor would 
help me work through the loss. Perhaps a little 
assemblage for the garden, or something in 
fused glass. But my efforts in those directions 
just didn’t seem to work out. 
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Then in early 2023, I spotted a fun art challenge 
on the Instagram account TheyDrawAndGarden 
called “Cats in the Garden.” What if] were to draw 
a shrine for Buttonwillow? The first prompt was 
“Cats and Wildflowers.” Perfect! Having been born 
a feral cat, Buttonwillow had plenty of “wild” in 
her. I searched my photos and found a wild iris in 
bloom for reference. 

I love Mexican folk art “nichos” (small shrines 
for the wall) and looked at many for inspiration. I 
had also just watched a tutorial on how to use the 
symmetry tool on Procreate and was eager to try 
it out. It draws two identical opposite sides at the 
same time. I started with a line drawing and fell in 
love with this newfound skill. 

I added Buttonwillow to the center of the 
shrine, then added color. I did shed a few tears 
in the process, but I also felt so happy. It was the 
perfect tribute to my sweet little studio assistant! I 
became obsessed. Could I complete all seven of the 
prompts? It was worth a try... 


DAY 2: Cats and Potted Plants (She had a 
tendency to gnaw on houseplants within her reach.) 


DAY 3: Cats and Cactus (I envisioned her in 
a cactus garden as a predator with her favorite 
Snazzy Rat catnip toy that I had designed for her.) 


DAY 4: Cats and Tulips (She loved birdwatching, 
so what about a birdhouse in our tulip garden?) 


DAY 5: Cats and Roses (Bathing in sunbeams was 
another favorite pastime, and what better place 
than a rose garden?) 


DAY 6: Cats and Topiaries (She was obsessed with 
baked goods, so I pictured her with her own bakery, 
complete with topiaries out front.) 


DAY 7: Cats in the Garden (This one was the 
hardest. I gave her wings and a halo in a beautiful 
garden inside my heart.) 


I did it! Completing the series was totally 
healing for me and I loved each and every one of 
my shrines. 


WomenCreate.com 


t wasn’t long before I wandered down a new 
] side street, wondering if I could somehow 

make a paper sculpture wall shrine using 
the artwork I had already created, then make 
a DIY kit to offer in my online shop. I modified 
my artwork and engineered a box to fit on the 
back. A bit of trial and error and lots of glue later 


... success! 
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oon I was exploring another side street: 

During this time, I was participating in a 

Make Art That Sells online class, and our first 
assignment was to design journal covers. I played 
around with some of my shrine designs, removing 
the cat image and replacing it with an inspirational 
saying. My favorite was the heart design. 

Then one more side street unexpectedly 
appeared: In mid-March, I saw a Women Create 
Instagram post reminding readers about their 
Design-A-Bag contest, but the deadline was just a 
week away (I had missed the original announce- 
ment). I wondered if I could come up with a design 
in that short of a time. It was worth a try! 

The requirements were specific. The design 
could be one color only, must fit certain dimensions 
and should be a unique design “that captures all that 
Women Create means to you.” I looked over my 
recent designs and was drawn to the heart artwork 
and went back to my original line drawing that was 
a single color. 

I thought about all of my fellow readers of the 
Women Create magazines. What is the one thing 
that we all have in common? Each one of us 
possesses seeds of creativity within our heart and 
soul and we are yearning to find a path to make 
those seeds grow into something meaningful and 
fulfilling. That’s when the design’s saying came to 
me: “May Your Creative Soul Take Flight.” 

I sent off my entry with just a few days to spare, 
knowing there would be a multitude of beautiful 
entries for the judges to choose from — but it 
doesn’t hurt to try, right? So, imagine my complete 
surprise when I received an email saying I was the 
first-place winner. After convincing myself that this 
wasn’t some kind of mistake, I did a wild happy 
dance and may have cried, just a little bit. 

Thank you, Buttonwillow. I know you were up 
there in the clouds the whole time, cheering me on 
as any faithful studio assistant would. And thank 
you, Women Create, for this honor and for inspiring 
my creative soul to take flight! 


MB Susan 


www.susanFayeCarr.com 
INSTAGRAM: Susan.Faye.Carr 
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SECOND-PLACE WINNER 


Judy Pimper 


Judy’s creative journey began around 60 years ago, at 
avery young age, when her mother taught her to draw 
the faces of pretty girls while sitting in a pew at their 
little country church on Sunday mornings. It was a 
quiet way to keep her entertained during the church 
services that were not very enjoyable for a young child. 
Judy recalls, “Mama always came prepared with some 
small sheets of plain white paper and a pencil tucked 
into her Bible.” 

It’s fair to say that her mother instilled in her the 
love of art and all things creative right there in that 
church pew. Many classes and workshops followed 
over the decades. 

Judy loves to make and beautify things. Whether 
she’s fabricating silver or copper jewelry in her home 
studio, painting flowers from her garden, decorating 
her home or one of her cabins, planning an event or 
cooking, she’s enjoying every minute. 

She simply lives a creative life, noting: “Living a full 
creative life using my imagination — designing and 
making — and sharing with others brings me such 
joy. I can’t imagine not living my life this way. I feel this 
is part of my purpose. I get so excited with anticipation 
when planning the next thing that I sometimes find it 
hard to sleep at night!” 

Judy gains much inspiration for her art and jewelry 
from her surroundings at her home, Pimper! Place, 
which is located in Alabama, right on the edge of the 
Mobile-Tensaw Delta, aka “America’s Amazon.” 
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judy 
www.DownlInTheDelta.net 
INSTAGRAM: DownlnTheDeltaJewelry 


THIRD-PLACE WINNER 


Heather 
LaCoppola 


Heather LaCoppola is an artist from Saratoga Springs, 
New York, who enjoys capturing the upscale city 
farmhouse essence and lifestyle. Heather’s company 
Hen Picked offers original art and eclectic finds for 
your home. Her original oil paintings have nature- 
inspired subject matter and use various mediums, 
such as architectural salvage, as well as traditional 
canvas and Arches archival papers. 

When each painting is created, the integrity and 
beauty of a worn, textured architectural piece or 
beautiful antique frame is taken into consideration, 
making each piece truly one of akind. Heather’s work 
can also be found on textiles such as tea towels and 
pillows. 

The pieces she creates incorporate the philosophy 
of old-meets-new, clean but comfortably worn, and 
most importantly: simple but elegant. Using familiar 
subject matter and soft colors makes her art not only 
pleasing to the eye but also leaves the observer at ease. 
Her work is fresh yet slightly unexpected; it is meant 
to inspire others to bring the warmth of nature inside 
their home, and to be surrounded by 
the things they love. 

A studio in the carriage house at 
her home allows her to be close to her 
family but also work and create with 
inspiration. It houses various collec- 
tions gathered at barn sales, Brimfield, 
Round Top, family trips and antique 
shows over the years. It is here that 
she is able to envision the pieces that 
would work in her own home and that 
she hopes will work in the homes of 
others, too. 


MB Heather 


INSTAGRAM: Hen_Picked 
ETSY: www.Etsy.com/Shop/HenPickedShop 
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~~ lts Showtime! 


Imagine Pirates of the Caribbean without 
Captain Jack Sparrow’s tricorn hat, made by 
Jane Smith, or Harry Potter and the Goblet of Fire 
without the Beauxbatons’ blue trilby hats made 
by Philip Treacy. 

On display at Hat Works in Luton through 
October 27, 2023, Showtime for Hats coincides 
with the Hats Made Me exhibition at Stockwood 
Discovery Centre (also in Luton), which is running 
until December 10, 2023. Luton is less than an 
hour and a half from London and, if yow’re in the 
area, we encourage you to immerse yourself in a 
day filled with inspirational millinery. 

In the meantime, the following pages 
offer a peek at Claire’s creative process 
(p. 124), along with techniques honed 
by Lauren Martin (p. 130) and Ellie 
hen I was alittle girl, my mother Vallerini (p. 136), whose hats are 
WW took me to the local hat shop to also highlighted in Showtime. 

have a winter hat made. I can 
still remember how much! loved that little shop, © — Milliner Bee 
full of amazing hats in the window and boxes of Smith, member of 
feathers and magic — I was literallyakidina The British Hat 
sweet shop! Guild 

Then, when I was at art school, I went to the a 
Philip Treacy exhibition at the Design Museum 
and I was hooked: This is what I wanted to do 
with my life. Scroll on (many) years of studying 
and hard work and I am very lucky to have 
made that dream come true. I am still missing 
the beautiful shop with a magical window, but I 
have my own millinery label, based in a slightly 
less glamourous location — a 1960s office block, 


i ae 
ye” , - - - — 
Ww - 
converted into art studios. 
As amember of The British Hat Guild, I am \ YY 
surrounded by wonderful and inspiring creative — 1 (/p 


milliners. The Showtime for Hats exhibition is 

the perfect example of this: It’s the U.K’s first ed Bee 

exhibition of hats created for theatre, film, TV www.Bee-Smith.co.uk 

and opera. INSTAGRAM: BeeSmithHats 
Curated by Claire Strickland and showcasing 

creations by 18 milliners, the show offers a 

valuable insight into the theatrical millinery |_| Showtime for Hats 

world and is a must-see for hat lovers, budding www.TheBritishHatGuild.org.uk/ 

milliners and costume designers alike. showtime-for-hats-exhibition 
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Its Showtime! 
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PHOTOS BY GIANLUCA DE GIROLAMO 


Journey 


Claire Strickland is a 


theatrical milliner based in 


London. After training in 
sculpting, design and fabrication 
for theatre and performance, Claire 
graduated from the London College 

of Fashion in 2007 and has been making 
hats and headdresses for stage and screen 
ever since. She works in collaboration 
with a costume designer to create her 
headwear, and ensures it is comfortable, 
safe and beautifully made for the 


performer to wear. 


I love making hats for theatre, film, opera and 
TV. It is a dream job, and I’ve worked really 
hard to get here. It all started when I made a 
mask for a masquerade party back in 2001. I was 
a first-year student on a web design degree at the 
time, and I completely lost myself making some- 
thing 3D and using my hands. That led to me doing a 
one-year evening class in ceramics, and by the end of 
the year, I knew for sure that I wanted a job where I 
made things with my hands. 

My second degree was the right one: 3D effects for 
the performing arts at the London College of Fashion. 
Right from the beginning of the course, I took on 
outside work experience and volunteered at the Little 
Angel Theatre (a puppetry theatre) and other costume 
prop-making studios. At the same time, I was temping 
as an office receptionist. I’m surprised my relation- 
ship with my boyfriend survived as I was hardly ever 
home! 
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PHOTO BY NICOLA ARBER 
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a couple of “big break” moments. 
One was meeting a costume designer called Hayley 
Nebauer, when we were both starting out in the industry. 
I consider myself lucky that she chose to keep working 
with me as her regular milliner and as her career grew 
to include designing for Doctor Who! That is a huge 
career highlight — seeing Peter Capaldi as the Doctor 
in a bespoke melusine felt Victorian top hat made by me. 
Another moment of triumph was seeing Ian McKellen 
wearing my giant theatre panto (pantomime) hat, 
designed by Liz Ascroft for Mother Goose. 

You have to be resilient working in this job. P’ve had an 
actor tell me ina fitting that my crown makes them “feel 
like Postman Pat” instead of royalty. Many times, the 
designer will say, “Change this, that’s wrong,” etc., and 
you have to have a thick skin and not take it personally. 
Or, I’ve had to research what to do when a client doesn’t 
pay their invoice for months, which then led to threat- 
ening court action against people I considered friends. 
Tough times, to be sure! 
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My hopes for the future are to continue 
growing creatively and make beautiful head- 
wear for the “hero” characters in film. When I 
look back at 20 years ago, I laugh at how small 
my ambition was. I just wanted to “make things 
with my hands for a living.” So, I think giving 
yourself permission to dream big is a key part 
to growing as an artist. 

One of my specialty types of headdresses 
is large, outlandish, sculptural pieces that are 
anchored onto the performers’ heads using a 
skullcap. The trick is to keep the large headpiece 
lightweight and use the performer’s centre of 
balance. For example, the higher you go, the 
more difficult it is to balance. Glues and paint 
can add a surprising amount of weight. And 
make sure the skullcap grips the head and fits 
properly. I create alot of these skullcaps to make 
headdresses for panto, opera and showgirl-esque 
creations. 


I start with a wool felt “cone,” which is 
sold by specialist millinery suppliers. It 
is different to flat felt and already a 3D 
shape. I thoroughly steam the felt by 
putting it over aclothes hand steamer for 
several minutes. Then, from my store, 
I find a milliner’s block and pull the felt 
over the form, securing it with pins and 
a loop of elastic. I have lots of blocks and 
they are all different shapes and sizes. You 
need to make sure the block you use is as 
close to the size and shape of the perform- 
er’s head as possible. 

Next, whilst still damp, I coat the felt 
with water-based millinery stiffener — 
similar to PVA. After about 10 hours, the 
felt is dry, hard and ready to be cut and 
removed from the block. 


awire to the edge of the skullcap, 
and a millinery petersham over that. It is 
important to use millinery petersham, which 
you can identify by its toothy edge, rather than 
asmooth edge. Millinery petersham will shape, 
and can be stretched and ironed into a curve, 
shrunk with water. 

The last step is to make sure the cap grips 
onto the actor’s head. Stitch in wide elastic at 
the nape of the neck and, if necessary, coat the 
inside of the front of the cap with Copydex. 
Although skip this step if your performer has 
a latex allergy. 

And that’s it! The hard felt skullcap is really 
versatile. Once you have this base, you can stitch 
straight through the felt (using a thimble and 
pliers) or use glue to attach shapes sculpted in 
Plastazote (like my fish featured here). You could 
also attach big cones of showgirl feathers — or 
I’ve even attached plastic teapots before! 
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This fish headdress was made 
in 2010 for Watford Palace Theatre’s 
Aladdin (costume design by Cleo 
Pettitt). When I watched the show, I 
was very surprised to see the panto dame 
enter the stage wearing this headdress and 
roller boots! And the headdress stayed on. 

My outlandish large-scale pantomime 
hat worn by Ian McKellen will be exhibited 
at Showtime for Hats at Hat Works at The 
Culture Trust Luton for eight weeks from early 
September to October 27. I will be in the space 
in-person for four Saturdays during the run, 
and I will be putting on free demos in theatrical 


millinery materials. 


Hi More information on 


Showtime for Hats: 
www. TheBritishHatGuild.org.uk/ 
showtime-for-hats-exhibition 


M@ Claire 


www.ClaireStrickland.com 
www.ClaireStrickland.com/blog 
INSTAGRAM: MillinerClaire 
FACEBOOK: MillinerClaire 


ad “NEVER 
fe UNDERESTIMATE 
CREATIVE PEOPLE 
AND THE DEPTHS 
THAT THEY WILL GO.” 


—Roisin Murphy, from 
the song Exploitation 


PHOTO BY GIANLUCA DE GIROLAMO 
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LAUREN MARTIN is a theatrical milliner and 
academic lecturer living in Nottingham, U.K. Originally 
from Melbourne, Australia, she has a Bachelor of Arts 
(Hons) in costume design and making; and more recently, 
a Master of Arts by research in 1830s millinery. When not 
teaching costume construction to undergraduates, she 
can be found making an eclectic range of headwear in her 
Nottingham studio. 
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Hats found me. I had originally wanted to study 
English literature but, long story short, I ended up 
studying costume making, and one component of 
that course was millinery. One thing led to another 
and, 20 years later, I’m a theatrical milliner. 

I’ve had quite a few different occupations along 
the way and worked for some remarkable people. 
Nowadays I work for myself, and I have a small 
studio in Nottingham (shared with a costume 
maker), and teach costume making at Nottingham 
Trent University. 


I was always ambitious at university, but I knew I did 
not want to be a costume designer. When I sidestepped 
into millinery, I worked for a variety of milliners — both 
in Australia and the U.K. One of the more typical career 
progressions for milliners is to take some classes, then work 
for some established milliners (ideally, for a few years), and 
then set up for one’s self. 

I spent five years working in the London studio of hat 
designer Philip Treacy and saw how hard it was being one 
of the most famous and talented milliners in the world. I 
had never sought fame of that sort, in any case; and after 
leaving London in 2013, I enjoyed a few years of taking time 
to figure out what sort of milliner I was. 

Now, in 2023, I combine my couture millinery skills with 
those of the hilariously varied world of costume. No two 
days are the same. Rarely are two hat orders the same! I also 
have never aspired to be a designer. Rather, my enjoyment 
from making comes from the problem-solving aspect. 

I’ve always had a passion for historical fashion and began 
collecting 19th-century bonnets in 2018. My collection 
now numbers more than a dozen and, in studying and 
reproducing versions of them, I have found the perfect 
combination of making and research. 


This bonnet was the sixth incarnation of the original 1830s 
extant garment. Each had its own reason for being created, 
but this one was specifically to go on display in an exhibition 
of 1830s costumes and fashion in Halifax, U.K. (Fashion in 
Anne Lister’s Time, Bankfield Museum, 2022) 

The aim with this bonnet was to use materials as close 
as I could find to 1830s originals. Garments of that period, 
and throughout the 18th and 19th centuries, were made of 
significantly lighter fabrics than we generally have avail- 
able today. The weight of the fabric and materials inside 
the bonnet make a significant impact on the weight of the 
finished hat. 

I selected a beautiful ivory silk taffeta, sourced in 
Birmingham, for the main fabric of the hat, and used a 
remnant of a vellum-type buckram for the structure of the 
crown. The wires I used were all thin but strong. To get the 
seams to behave properly, I used a very fine vintage cotton 
thread and correspondingly fine needle in order to get the 
smallest and neatest seams possible. 


and equipment to be absolutely essential in 
achieving the highest level of work I can. This 
does not mean the most expensive, nor the most 
obscure or esteemed. Twenty years of making 
hats and costumes has given me a knowledge 
of materials that is invaluable. Even with this 
knowledge, sampling and trying things out 
before I create the real piece is essential. I need 
to know how a fabric will drape and fall, if it will 
fray, how it will handle stitching and pressing. 
Equipment and tools are more of a personal 
preference. I have very specific sizes and types of 
needles I use, and I’m particular about threads. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 


of these bonnets has become more straight- 
forward with each one made, but I do refer 
to the original 1830s bonnet constantly to 
see the techniques and methods. I only alter 
the original methods when I see things that 
might have been specific to the maker, i.e., a 
wonky seam that should really be straight. 
The benefit of having invested in real period 
headwear is that I can examine them at my 
leisure and handle them more than I might 
in a museum or archive. In my collection, I 
currently have bonnets dating between 1830 
and 1880, plus some other hats from 1870 
to 1920. 


Lauren 


wwwvVintageMilliner.com 


INSTAGRAM: VintageMilliner 
ETSY: www.Etsy.com/shop/LaurenMartinMilliner 
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ELLIE VALLERINI is a couture milliner now based in 
the fine city of Norwich, U.K., where she makes elegant 


1me 


hats and headdresses perfect for weddings, races and 
events, as well as commissions for TV and film. Ellie’s 
designs show her love of colour, simplicity and style. 
Using traditional millinery techniques and a variety of 
materials, she makes each hat by hand, creating an 
object of beauty and exquisite craftsmanship which, Ellie 


L Its Showt 


believes, adds to the magic of wearing a couture hat. 
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ellie Valler 


JOURNEY 


My creativity has always leaned towards 
making anything three-dimensional 
— from theatre set design at college 
to a Bachelor of Arts in contemporary 
crafts at Falmouth School of Art, where 
I specialised in large-scale sculpture 
and installation. 

After I graduated in 2007, I realised 
I needed to scale down my work to 
something I could make from home, as 
I couldn’t afford a studio. And so, after 
doing a series of odd jobs, I decided to 
join a short course in millinery and was 
immediately hooked! It was like my 
hands had always made hats and the 
process felt completely natural to me. 

Within a couple of months I had 
moved to London, where I embarked 
on every hat-making course there was 
and spent my spare time experimenting 
and making my own designs. I also did 
acouple of internships with top London 
milliners and picked up lots of really 
valuable traditional skills. 

I would always go on to practice and 
develop new techniques in order to 
make something unique to me, which 
I did with one special hat that went on 
to win the V&A “Inspired by” textiles 
award, which was a real highlight and 
boost to my confidence as a milliner. 

The real start of my millinery career 
came when a friend I was working with 
at my part-time job (receptionist at the 
White Cube gallery) said she knew a 
milliner in London who may have a job 
vacancy. My friend introduced me to 
Sarah, the manager at John Boyd Hats, 
at an East London beer festival and that 
was that. 

The next week I went in for a trial 
and was soon appointed a job as 
designer/maker at the royal milliner’s 
Knightsbridge atelier. 


My time working at John Boyd Hats played an 
integral role in shaping me as a milliner. I was so 
lucky to learn from John Boyd himself, who had 
been making hats for 75 years and was a true inspi- 
ration with many incredible stories of making hats 
for Princess Diana, and the incredible fashion of 
the 1940s and 1950s — the “age of elegance.” He 
gave me the freedom to design hats for each collec- 
tion as well as make our client orders — both of 
which had their own challenges and rewards. 

I was also responsible for seeing the clients ona 
one-to-one basis to discuss and design the perfect 
hat for them. This allowed me to see firsthand 
what type of hat suited different face shapes and 
personality types, as well as learn the importance 
of a comfortable hat! It was a wonderful place to 
work with many Champagne parties to balance out 
the long hours we did during Ascot season. 

Since Mr. Boyd’s passing at the amazing age of 
g2 (and still making hats until he was go!), I have 
set up my own business and have crafted hats for 
TV, film, and Madame Tussauds, which I abso- 
lutely love! It has a totally different feel to making 
and selling hats and a unique set of challenges, 
often due to very tight deadlines. I’ll never forget 
making 25 hats in just one week and running from 
room to room in my tiny flat to get everything done 
on time. 


Unlike making fashion hats, where I tend to use 
similar techniques for each collection, commissions 
for costumes will often be something I have never 
made before. This is both exciting and terrifying! A 
large chunk of the making time is spent on the initial 
working-out process and I always joke that, by the 
end of each project, I am an expert in that one thing 
but will probably never do it again! 

I absolutely love what I do but it’s not for the 
fainthearted. Since going it alone I have had to do 
a regular day job alongside millinery, as freelance 
work can be very sporadic. Since leaving London 
and setting up on my own, I have managed a lovely 
independent boutique in Hastings and now I am 
back in Norwich, where I am the shop and volun- 
teer manager part time at a lovely arts charity called 
Anteros Arts Foundation. 

The important thing for me has been to take any 
opportunity that comes my way. Last year, I was 
delighted to be awarded a QEST scholarship for 
millinery, which has allowed me to fill in any gaps 
in my making skills so I can now accept more free- 
lance jobs. This has been another great boost after a 
difficult few years in the hat-making business! 

My hopes for the future are to be making hats 
pretty consistently and to stay connected to the 
community of amazing milliners in the U.K., 
which has been one of the all-time joys of the job — 
because milliners are just the best! 
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PROCESS FOR 
CREATING THE 
WOW!house HAT 


This project began with the mood board for an 
artist studio space designed by interior designer 
Clare Gaskin. I chose one aspect of the room to 
go with, which was an amazing palm tree curtain. 
From here, I created my own inspiration board 
and began designing the hat. I decided to use a 
fun technique I had used for a previous hat I made 
using organza stars to make a striking brim. 


The first step was to choose the right colours 
that would be eye-catching and connected to the 
original inspiration. The next step was to decide on 
the size of the brim. I cut a piece of wire and, using 
my hands, smoothed any kinks or bends from the 
wire to create a neat flat circle. This takes quite a 
bit of work! I then started to lay out the organza 
stars onto some tulle; once I was happy with the 
layout, I sandwiched the stars with another layer 
of tulle and sewed them neatly to the wire to create 
a fabulous flat brim. 


——_ 
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The next stage was to block the base, and I left it until this 
point as I wasn’t sure what colour or material to use. I went 
for a navy blue sinamay, a hat-making material made from 
woven banana fibre. This fabric comes flat, so I cut out three 
pieces large enough to cover the shape I was making, sprayed 
them with water until very damp, and then began to shape 
and pin the material over the wooden hat block, pulling it on 
the cross so it wrapped around neatly. Sometimes, you need 
a bit of muscle for this part. 

Once dry, it was time to put everything together. I took 
the base off the block, sewed in a head ribbon and added an 
elastic. Then, I spent quite a bit of time trying it on so I could 
pin the brim on in just the right place. Once pinned, I sewed 
it all together by hand and, finally, added some matching 
sinamay swirls. 

It’s not your everyday hat, but it’s really fun and the 
original design was actually a happy accident! Whilst I was 
making organza blossoms, I noticed how pretty all the cut-out 
pieces looked together and decided to experiment with 
making them into a brimmed hat — and it looked lovely! 


I have two beautiful cats, called Mabel and 
Fred, who love to sit with me whilst I sew. 
They really are the best company! And 
Mabel is a great model! 
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.. The words 
“Done is better 

than perfect” have 
really helped me this 
year. My work is so labour- 
intensive that sometimes | 
have to realise | need to let go 
of perfection and just do it. 


i Ellic 


www-.EllieValleriniHats.com 
INSTAGRAM: Ellie_Vallerini_Hats 
FACEBOOK: Ellie-Vallerini-Hats 
ETSY: www.Etsy.com/uk/shop/EllieValleriniHats 
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is akimekomi 
artist who lives in the mountains 
of Northern Idaho. Kimekomi is 
a technique that combines the 
painterly quality of impressionism 
with the warmth of complex 
quilting. She has worked hard to 
resurrect, reinvent and educate 
people about kimekomi and her 
version of this unique art. 


as I can remember, I knew 
I was going to be a successful artist when I grew 
up. My mother was a diverse artist who enjoyed 
sewing and painting, and would regularly take 
me to fine art festivals. I tried many different 
art mediums, always trying to find the one that I 
enjoyed the most and that I was good at. I carried 
a sketchbook with me everywhere I went and had 
stacks of completed sketchbooks. 

When I was 14, I suffered a massive head injury 
from a four-wheeler accident. The doctors said I 
had a 50% chance of survival, and a 90% chance 
of being in a vegetative state if I made it. I was 
lucky. Thad five brain surgeries, and had to relearn 
how to hold a pencil, but I recovered. I also experi- 
enced some partial seizures; and in recent years, 
nocturnal grand mal seizures. 
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In high school, I had the rare opportunity to 
visit Germany, Austria, Holland, France, Spain 
and Italy with seven artists, the objective being to 
visit the art galleries and museums that are home 
to some of the world’s finest art. Passionate about 
pursuing art, I attended the liberal arts college 
Sierra Nevada College in Incline Village, Nevada. 
I received my Bachelor of Fine Arts, with a concen- 
tration in painting, in 1995. 

I struggled to find my way as a painter in a sea 
of painters. Within a few short years, the art world 
converted to a digital platform that did not exist 
while I was in school and that I was never trained 
to use. 

My parents both died within two years of my 
graduation. Between grief, digital ineptitude and 
feeling like I was not a very special painter, I fell 
into a decade-long artist’s slump. Instead of art, 
I painted houses and worked in masonry and 
construction. I home-birthed my two children 
and moved from Northern California to Northern 
Idaho in 2008. 

My interest in textiles began in 2010 when I 
added a room onto my home. The room had open 
rafters and exposed silver foam-core insulation. 
It was Christmastime and I noticed an ornament 
on the tree: a foam ball with little pieces of fabric 
tucked into it, giving the appearance of having 
been quilted. I thought, “I can do that to the whole 
ceiling.” 


With fabric inherited from my mother and clothes 
my kids had outgrown, the 384 square feet of ceiling 
was slowly covered. It took almost a year, and my 
children helped by covering smaller panels in their 
own styles. At first, the goal was to simply cover the 
foam core. We worked using serrated sewing wheels 
and butter knives to simultaneously cut the foam and 
tuck the edges of the fabric. 

As the project progressed, images of my children, 
asun,amoon, some fish, bees, butterflies, mountains 
and trees emerged. My kids and I would play “I spy” 
for hours at a time, finding things both printed and 


subjective. This room is now my art studio. 

When the ceiling was finished, it was clear that this 
was my new medium. I was creating and selling my 
unique art for a couple of years before I was informed 
that my art was called kimekomi. I immediately 
began researching it and sharing the techniques and 
history with as many people as I could. 
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KI meko IMI was created in the middle of the 18th century (1736-1741). The 
resident artist of the Kamigamo Shrine in Kyoto (which was the capital city of 
Japan at the time), Tadashige Takahashi, is said to have made dolls from willow 
bark and wheat paste. Then he cut grooves into them, where he tucked fabric 
pieces recycled from the priests’ kimono robes. He eventually made several dolls. 
Originally, they were called Kamo dolls for the Kamigamo Shrine. 

Traditionally, kimekomi used no glue. Pieces of fabric were simply tucked into 
the grooves cut into the fibrous modeling material called paulownia. Paulownia 
is made of sawdust and wheat-starch paste and was used to create both dolls 
and, later, spherical ornaments. Modern kimekomi is applied to Styrofoam balls 
(often with glue) to create ornaments with a quilted appearance. 


I began teaching classes several 


times a month to artists in the communities of 
Northern Idaho, Spokane and San Francisco. 
While teaching a workshop in San Francisco, I 
was surprised to find that although some people 
had heard of kimekomi, they had never seen or 
experienced this medium the way I do it. 

I start by drawing a simple sketch on the 
foam-core. It is much like planning a stained- 
glass design. I cut along the lines into the foam, 
creating grooves. Then I tuck the edges of each 
piece of fabric into the grooves. I add highlights 
and shadows by tucking thin strips of fabric into 
some of the grooves after the main pieces of 
fabric are already in place. Although I do create 
some landscapes, I really enjoy making images of 
animals, birds and fish. Fur, feathers and scales 
are a lot of fun and utilize busy fabric well. 

I prefer to use printed, patterned fabric rather 
than solids because the busier fabric creates more 
interest. I spend anywhere between 20 and 300 
hours on each piece. I can usually be found in 
my studio, watching (listening to) NCIS or Bones 
while working. Lucy is the studio dog. She is a 
black pit bull-lab mix and can usually be found 
curled up and covered in fabric scraps. 

I especially enjoy creating custom pieces of 
art using fabric families provide. Often, people 
have fabric that reminds them of another family 
member and they want it transformed into a 
work of art they can proudly hang and admire 
with warmth and sentiment. Art made with 
sentimental cloth is a wonderful alternative to 
packing it up and storing it in a garage. 

I am honored to get to know the people I 
create art for. Whether making a re-creation of 
a daughter’s sketch with her outgrown clothes 
or creating an image of a wedding venue using 
material from the wedding dress as the moon, 
I always feel as sentimental about the art as the 
family does when they receive their custom work 
of kimekomi art. 
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have only seen the 
kimekomi dolls and the ball ornaments, 
commonly known as hand balls. There are 
very few 2D kimekomi artists and most live 
and work in Japan. 

I would love to someday be a part of an 
all-inclusive, retrospective and modern 
kimekomi show that represents the history 
of kimekomi as well as what modern kime- 
komi artists like myself are doing. As avisitor 
walks through the exhibit, they would see the 
dolls and sculptures rising into the room, 
2D work against the walls and hanging ball 
ornaments and other hanging kimekomi art 
floating in the room. 

The visitor would get to travel through 
time and culture, as well as have their 
memories and sense of nostalgia ignited as 
they see familiar and unfamiliar fabrics. 

The amazing thing about kimekomi is 
that no two artists’ works look the same. In 
addition to the natural difference in styles, 
we all use different fabrics — often from 
different parts of the world. Every piece is 
one of a kind and handmade with love and 
extraordinary patience. 

My mission is to honor and celebrate 
Takahashi Tadashige, the creator of kime- 
komi, by bringing this unique and beautiful 
art into modern art consciousness. 


www.JenniBarryArt.com 
INSTAGRAM: JenniBarryArt 
FACEBOOK: JenniBarryArt 
EMAIL: JenniBarryArt@gmail.com 


— Mother Teresa 
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WINSLOW, a fuzzy little mischievous mini-Australian shepherd, lives on the slopes 
of Haleakala, the crater on the island of Maui, Hawaii. His mom, Alanna O’Nell, is 
a photographer and author and works from her 1830s Upcountry cottage. Like all 
good Upcountry dogs, Winslow is a natural herder yet has a penchant for tea and 
biscuits. Alanna, whose work focuses on visual storytelling and lifestyle photography, 


relies on Winslow as her photography assistant. 


I knew this was where I was meant to be. I 

try to be as helpful as possible when she’s 
working, but you know I just can’t help myself 
when there are deer or pigs in the way. 

Some days we wake up and she tells me I have 
to work. “Work?! What kind of work?” I think. I 
get so excited when she has photo shoots at home. 
I don’t really know what the big deal is about the 
stuff on the table but as long as I get to try a bite of 
something, I skip and trot to the spot where she’s 
setting up. 

I know the area like the back of my paw. I was 
born to do this, you know. I’m a country boy at 
heart so I know where all the good spots to hide 
her things, and scout the best locations for her, are. 
When Mom calls me to come help her, it gives me 
a skip in my step and I try and sit patiently while 
she takes pictures. Yes, ’'m a country boy but I do 
have an English name, don’t you know, so I can be 
proper and a gentleman when I want to be! 

I like to think I’m half paniolo, what we 
Upcountry Hawaiian dogs call cowboys (for you 
non-islanders), and half cheeky little English chap. 
I do mind my manners when she makes some- 
thing that smells so delicious. Sometimes, I even 
help her mess up the scene or move a prop when 
she’s not looking — and it always looks better in 
my opinion. Feels more real, you know? 


: ver since my mom brought me home to Kula, 


“Tt is the sweet, simple things of life 


which are the real ones after all.” 
— Laura Ingalls Wilder 
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om tries to make it look too perfect, so I come in and 

adjust. And the majority of the time, she keeps my 

adjustments! I’ve got that magic touch. I make sure 
to be ready when she needs me or to catch a flyaway napkin 
(even ifm secretly hoping there are crumbs in it). But [know 
how to put on the charm and behave when I want to, espe- 
cially when she’s working in her studio. Although, it’s quite 
frustrating when she asks me to pose — the thingy with three 
legs that she sets up scares me when it falls down and ’d much 
rather be assisting behind the scenes. 


“My hour for tea is 
half-past five, and my 
buttered toast waits 


for nobody.” 


— The Woman in White, Wilkie Collins 


’m the one to call it a day (though she 

thinks she does) when I know when the 

shoot’s over. I’ll roll and, if I behave, she 
will let me taste test with a little nibble. Even 
though I like assisting, I really wish she would 
give me more kitchen duties. 

When she was working on her book The 
Outdoor Table: Recipes for Eating and Living 
Well, she let me try all of her recipes and, to be 
frank, most were good ... but even after these 
years of working together, some I did not care 
for. Could have been better if you ask me. 

Did you know I even got a recipe named after 
me? Winslow’s Tea Sandwiches. I’ve really 
developed a taste for good food, especially jam 
and toast (our afternoon treat on workdays). I 
keep trying to tell Mom: You have to use more 
food in your scenes. But she doesn’t listen. 

I hope one day she will let me help her style 
the yummy food on our shoot days, because she 
doesn’t appreciate it as much as I do. Yes, yes, I 
know I’m so lucky to work in such a lovely home, 
but I do know a thing or two about good food. 


What can I say? I know the best locations and 
the best places to forage. If only Mom would let me 
take the lead when we work together. I must admit, 
it’s pretty boring when she’s not photographing 
food things. On those days, I just don’t show up or 
[ll wait in the shade and hope it’s over soon so I 
can go back to my side hustle of chasing piglets out 
of the garden. A country boy’s gotta earn his keep! 
After all, what’s life without good food? 

Pass the tea and toast, would you? 


@ Alanna 


www.AlannaOneil.com 
INSTAGRAM: AlannaOneilPhoto 


“No animal, according to the 
rules of animal-etiquette, is 
ever expected to do anything 
strenuous, or heroic, or even 
moderately active during the 
off-season of winter.” 


— Kenneth Grahame, The Wind in the Willows 
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For more info, scan to visit 
WomenCreate.com/Membership Fite Bae 
and start your FREE trial Wires 
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